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WHAT ARE THE LANGUAGES TO BE TAUGHT 
TO YOUTH ?— UNITY OF SPEECH. 


By M. Poyen. 
[Continued from page 177.] 


Tuts subject, indeed, as we have hitherto considered it, is 
narrow and barren, in comparison with what it is in its really 
full extent. Indeed, the learning of languages at school, as it 
has been conducted, down tothis day, is nothing but a scolastic- 
concern—a literary accomplishment. But I view the ques- 
tion in quite a different. manner ; I conceive it as being the 
highest, the most momentous social question that can be agitat- 
ed in the present day,—as a question pregnant with the future 
happiness of mankind. Therefore, I request the government of 
nations, and enlightened men of all countries, to bestow their 
most serious attention upon this great question. 

Let us proceed farther. In the present organization of so- 
ciety, as I said in the preceding number, the study of languag- 
es must be the basis of intellectual education. For, there is 
nothing better calculated to fix the attention, unfold the memo- 
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ry and reflective faculties of youth. It is not therefore the ab- 
olition of this study I desire ; but only the supplying of the 
poe of the dead languages with the more available living ones. 

ill now I seem to have designed the learning of the three lan- 
guages, the English, the German and the French, to be appli- 
ed on the same scale. But such is not, in fact, my view. I 
aim at something else. My farther purpose is to benefit not 
only the French, English, and German nations, but humanity 
entire, at least as far as possible, with the advantage of com- 
municating from one end of the earth to the other, by a com- 
mon organ of speech. 

Then the question laid down is to be transformed thus : — 
Learn all the existing languages; or learn English, German, 
and French every where and equally well ; or adopt and learn 
one of them well enough, in order that every people might be 
able to understand and speak it. 

To the first part of this question, no answer is to be made; 
for the purpose of it is too far above the reach of the human 
mind. To learn three languages thoroughly, besides one’s own 
vernacular, would require so exclusive and long study, that we 
nay deem it, also, impossible, on account of the different pur- 
suits to be attended to in life. But it is certainly quite possi- 
ble, nay, very easy to learn one of the above dialects, so as to 
understand and speak it correctly. 

Here is the plan which, we conceive, should hereafter be 
adopted, in the teaching of languages to youth. In England 
and America, German and French should be learned ; but de- 
voting to the study of the former, only half of the time and 
care bestowed upon the latter. For our purpose, it would, in- 
deed, be sufficient to understand the German books ; but ne- 
cessary to be able to write and speak French. In Germany 
the learning would be applied after the same plan ; I mean that 
the French would be more studied than the English. In other 
countries one could make a choice either of the German or 
English language. But in all countries the study of French 
would be strictly required, and attended to. Such a plan is 
nothing extraordinary, for it has been applied since an imme- 
morial epoch to the Latin and Greek. And every one, who 
has received a college education, knows that more than twice 
the time avd attention are given to the Latin than to the Greek. 

This is our definitive purpose—a purpose to the attainment of 
which aspires all our ambition, and all our sympathies for the hu- 
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man species. It is the adoption of a common medium of intel- 
lectual communication between nations. Many objections will 
doubtless be brought against the project. Methinks I hear from 
every direction the words ‘ impossible,’ and ‘ utopian!’ But, 
let people be aware that it was by such words, (and the human 
mind should be ashamed to recollect them,) it was, I say, by 
such words that almost every idea, which so powerfully carried 
forward the destinies of man, was at first received. 

Christopher Columbus, when he set out on his sublime in- 
spiration of the discovery of a new world, was treated by all 
Europe as crazy. Galileo was termed a crazy infidel, and shut 
up in prison. Descartes, whose genius created the true phi- 
losophical method in Europe, and opened the fields of scien- 
tific investigation, was called a lunatic, persecuted and obliged 
to flee from his country. And when Evan, the inventor of the 
rail-ways, exhibited a plan of this wonderful mode of convey- 
ance, was he not looked upon as crazy, and his scheme con- 
sidered impossible ? 

The discoverers of the art of printing were persecuted as 
impious sorcerers. Christ, himself, our Saviour, was afflicted 
with the most ignominious punishment, as an impious impostor 
and rebel. It is, then, more than doubtful that the project of 
the establishment of an universal means of verbal communica- 
tion, will be encountered with some objections. But, let cour- 
ageous and intelligent men, really sympathizing with the desti- 
nies of their fellow-creatures, remember, that if the progressive 
inspiration of the genius of emancipation had been checked by 
the difficulties suggested against it, mankind would be still ina 
state of savageness and cannibalism. Let them not be frighten- 
ed, but walk without stumbling toward the sublime aim set be- 
fore them, and lead away nations after them. 

Let governments understand the greatness of this purpose, 
and seriously exert themselves in its attainment. Let it be- 
come one of the chief statutes of universities and academies, 
and soon, very soon, man will have experienced the possibility 
of speaking the same language. For all depends upon the will 
and exertions to bring about such an undertaking. 

Moreover, tke idea of an universal language is nothing ex- 
traordinary. Many philosophers have alluded to it in their 
writings. The Catholics conceived the unity of speech, as a 
necessary deduction of Christianity ; and even went so far as 
to apply it, to some extent, within the bosom of the Church. 
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We have said, and everybody knows very well, that Latin was 
the idiom, not only written, but spoken by the Catholic clergy 
down to the 17th century. But the establishment of an univer- 
sal language could not be realized by Catholicism. Because, at 
the time of its sway over the world, the majority of men, down 
to the 17th century, were devoted, some to slavery, some to 
the military avocations, and found theniselves out of the influ- 
ence of religious instruction. 

Besides, during the middle ages, ignorance was fashionable 
among the nobility and rich families, who could not imagine any 
other science or profession, but that of arms. Again, how 
could it have been possible to arrange a regular system of 
education, amidst the dreadful chaos, which the political world 
exhibited from the first century of the Christian era, down to 
the fifteenth, when Catholicistn began to sink in its power. 
During that series of ages, Europe was invaded and occupied 
by a multitude of various tribes, each of them speaking a dif- 
ferent vernacular, strangers to one another, without a conscious- 
ness of their own individual character, and social mission, 
and without any means of communication but war. Europe 
then exhibited the spectacle of a continual blind and vio- 
lent fluctuation, like a sea tossed by a thousand contrary 
winds. Then the true diplomacy of which the purpose is to 
regulate the respective concerns of nations, and provide for 
the preservation of peace, did not exist. Therefore it was im- 
+ anes at that time, to realize a unity of language among men. 

oreover, the Latin tongue, itself, must have sunk down amidst 
the labyrinth of dialects and political disorders of society. 

How vastly different is the actual state of things now ? Slave- 
ry has been abolished in the greatest part of the Christian world, 
Education, spread in all directions, and by all possible means, 
becomes, more and more, within the reach of every one. The 
military avocation, far from being considered the only impor- 
tance of life, and praised above the sciences and fine arts, is 
deemed a lamentable necessity until it be entirely abolished.* 

The moral character of nations, isin a great measure unfolded, 
and each of them understands, more or less, their respective 
missions towards others. The periodical press has been dis- 
covered, and, spread as a net-work over the civilized world, 


* The leading feature of the past mankind is the warlike feeling ; so that 
one could apply to any nation, indiscriminately, what Tacitus says about 
a tribe of Spaniards, Gens ferox illa nullum esse vitam sine armis, putat. 
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and chains nations in a common feeling of reciprocal interest, 
and sympathy. 

The spirit of violent conquest is gradually vanishing away, 
and diplomacy is clothed with a countenance and bearing evi- 
dently peaceful. 

Therefore all circumstances respecting the present state of 
society, and tendency of the human mind, are eminently pro- 
pitious to the undertaking of the establishment of a common 
means of verbal communication. 

To those who think it impossible to learn a language, besides 
one’s own vernacular, well enough to understand and speak it, 
I will say that there are scarcely two countries in the world 
where different languages are not already spoken. In Canada, 
for instance, since its occupation by the British, English is al- 
most as much spoken as the French. There are many islands 
in the West Indies, in which people speak, at once, French, 
English, and Spanish. In that vast portion of Asia called the 
East Indies, there is a dialect common to all the different tribes 
living there ; I mean the Malayan, which is also in some places 
the sacred and legislative organ. Finally, well informed peo- 
ple are aware that in France, and the British empire, there ex- 
ist a great variety of cants, or provincial dialects, besides the 
language commonly used in the whole country. 

This is a consequence of the primitive state of languages in 
Europe, when each province had its own vernacular, and when 
no common means of verbal intercourse existed between those 
different provinces. We are informed that the languages called 
now-a-days, English and French, were formed and established, 
only after a considerable length of time, owing to the gradual 
extension and settlement of kingly influence over those coun- 
tries. 

So, as the languages alluded to, from the very narrow circle 
within which they were primitively limited, extended them- 
selves to the very wide sphere they now occupy, so we should 
conceive the propagation of one of them on a still wider scale, 
through a system regularly and universally applied. 

There can be no doubt about the result of such a system, 
especially by attending to it from an early age, for youth, en- 
dowed in a surprising manner, for seizing pronunciation and 
committing words to memory. Owing to that universal learning, 


a multitude of unprofitable dialects, remaining of the primitive 
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barbarity and divisions of society would vanish away. The 
number of languages would be more and more restrained, and 
itis beyond doubt that mankind would, in a future day, reach the 
absolute unity of language. 

Now, after exhibiting the possibility of realizing this measure, 
we request our readers to raise themselves up to our point of 
view, that they may contemplate the magnificent and beneficial 
consequences resulting to the happiness of the world, from the 
adoption of a common language. ‘These consequences, we have 
already pointed out, when we spoke of the German, English, 
and French languages, and find them here with a still greater 
strength, and more striking evidence. We may comprehend 
them in these great orders, commercial and intellectual, social 
and religious. 

The consequences of the first orders are so obvious, so pal- 
pable, that it will be sufficient to mention them. No doubt, the 
credit and confidence which are the life of commerce ; no doubt 
that the number and importance of speculations of all kinds 
would receive a wonderful increase ;—when merchants would 
be able to communicate freely with each other, through a com- 
mon language, either by writing or repairing, without fearing the 
objection of a foreign language, to the very place of their spec- 
ulations, whenever they should deem a personal application ne- 
cessary ; when captains of vessels and agents could make them- 
selves understood from one end of the earth to the other. 

No doubt, all branches of intellectual activity either in indus- 
try or science and literature, would receive an immense impulse, 
when all discoveries could be spread every where with an equal 
facility, and through the same channel. When people could 
travel in the purpose of their special studies, and ideas be brought 
into circulation immediately after their emission, without being 
stopped at every territorial limit by a foreign language. When, 
finally, nations could be initiated into the knowledge of their 
reciprocal concerns, through a universal press, digested in the 
same language. 

Let us now consider the religious and moral consequences 
resulting from the establishment of a common medium of verbal 
intercourse. 

_As the consequences are not generally so well felt and un- 
derstood, ‘as the former, I think proper to be more explicit. 
If, according to the Latin etymology, (religio, religare,) we 
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understand by religion, that which associates men together, and 
binds mankind to God—how imagine a measure more religious 
than the establishment of a common tongue, through which all 
human thoughts towards God should be expressed, through 
which all voices could hereafter pray, bless, thank, and sing the 
glory and kindness of the Almighty,—which should go up at 
once to his throne like the vibration of a harmonious instru- 
ment ? 

if God be man’s father, what can be more natural than that 
all his children speak to him in the same language? If God be 
all love and harmony, what more natural and agreeable to him, 
than to sing his hymns, and invoke his blessings, with the same 
accents ? and of course, what can mankind do more irrational, 
more contrary to the divine harmony of God, than speaking in 
so vast confusion ? yes, such a confusion, that it indeed must 
be a subject of great displeasure to God ; for it arises from a 
punishment inflicted by him upon mankind, in consequence of 
their sins against their Creator: it is a sign, a permanent cause 
of the fatal divisions between nations. 

Let us open the book of sacred traditions. It is said,in Gen- 
esis, that the whole earth was of one language, and one speech. 
But pride invaded and troubled the minds of men ; they con- 
ceived the criminal scheme to raise themselves up to God. 
They said to one another, * Go to, let ws build us a city and a 
tower whose top shall reach unto heaven, and let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.’ But God, who had created the earth to be inhabited 
entire, penetrated their minds, and said unto himself, ‘Go to, 
let us go down and there confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another’s speech.’ The Lord scattered 
them abroad upon the face of all the earth, and they left off to 
build the city. This story, which reveals to us the origin of 
the division, and bloody contest between nations, every Christ- 
ian knows is the story of the Tower of Babel. But let us pen- 
etrate to the bottom of this ancient and venerable mystery, and 
we shall find a result productive. of vast social improvement. 
Man, enlightened by Christ’s revelation, and informed at 
length by the progress of science, of his own limited nature and 
God’s immeasurable potency, cannot any more suffer himself to 
~ proud enough to attempt, hereafter, to raise himself up to 
veaven. 
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Mankind now understand that the design of God, was that 
the earth should be every where inhabited and cultivated. Now 
that design is accomplished—there are men every where—every 
where the earth is tilled and cultivated. Then the time has 
come for us to be reconciled with the Almighty. Let men be 
united from one end of the globe to the other, and make up 
anew the holy association, in which lived their first ancestors, 
by tying again the intersected chain of their language ; that is, 
by restoring order and unity of speech. 

Again ; the Bible furnishes another fact, not less worth our at- 
tention and interest. We allude to the coming down of the 
Holy Ghost upon the heads of the Apostles, at the commence- 
ment of the teaching of Christianity. The purpose and effect 
of that divine interposition was, as is well known, to endow 
the Apostles with the knowledge of languages ; that is, to give 
them the power of verbal intercourse with every people in the 
world. Such an intercourse was, indeed, necessary to the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, which God deemed worth the operation 
of a sublime miracle, in order to make it easy to the men, whom 
he had selected to convert the world. This fact ought 
certainly to have a great value to every religious mind, in its ap- 
plication to the subject we are considering. It manifests that a 
universal means of verbal communication is a most powerful 
and necessary condition of the propagation of the Gospel, and 
its beneficial influence over mankind. This fact teaches us, 
truly, that if we cannot learn and speak all languages, we should, 
at least, adopt and learn one of them, so that all nations might 
understand it. Let us proceed farther. Religion is progressive, 
as well as every thing else, flowing from God’s bosom towards 
mankind. No doubt, indeed, Moses’ doctrines are far above all 
religious doctrines previously existing. No doubt, that Christ’s 
principles, are superior to those of Moses, as appears obvious 
from his sermon onthe mount, in which the Saviour placed his 
commands so far above all the commands before given to the Jew- 
ish people. No doubt, Christ’s religion is now better understood 
and practised than it was during the dark period of the middle 
ages, and under the sway of Catholic superstitions. No doubt, that 
the understanding of this religion grows more and more distinct 
and pure. Thus, from all probability, we should expect further pro- 
gress in that direction, and perhaps a revelation of a new refor- 
matory light will bring society into the true and deep apprecia- 
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tion of Christ’s spirit, and change the state of all political inter- 
course between nations. This great improvement, this vast 
change, which Mr. Joseph de Maistre announces with a singu- 
lar exactness and originality, as a third expansion of the Al- 
mighty’s kindness towards mankind, has been foretold by al- 
most every distinguished political or religious writer. It is 
deeply felt, and clearly perceived by all enlightened minds, 
aware of the general movements of the age. 

Yes, this is my profound conviction,—Chbristianity has not yet 
been well understood, and especially not yet well applied. The 
dawn of new light is preparing itself to break forth upon man- 
kind. And man, in looking back at his past, will, by and 
by, wonder at the darkness and confusion that reigned there. 
Yes, let us believe a new Apostleship is gradually organizing in 
the Providential mind. The numerous and vast missions, 
spreading more and more over the surface of the world, are the 
prelude of it. | 

Therefore, I address religious men of all countries ; Bible 
Societies and Missionaries. 1 ask them whether the infinite 
complication and difference now existing between languages, is 
not the greatest hindrance to the propagation of the Gospel ? 
Whether the universal study of a common tongue would not be, 
of course, the surest and most rapid means of forwarding that 
propagation? Thus, friends of the Gospel—Cbristians, sin- 
cerely devoted to the moral and religious improvement of man- 
kind, unite your exertions, to make straight the path of the 
Lord, to build up the sublime high-way of speech, through 
which the glorious car of Christ may run over the world, and 
make, in every land, equally its vivid and regenerating impres- 
sions. 
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THE OLD WRECK. 


‘Ten years after that fatal night, as they walked along the shore, she 
pointed her son to the wreck, in which his father had found a grave.’ 


* Now tell me, Mother, were you ever young? 
And have you ever danced and played and sung, 
Along this sunny beach ?’ 


‘My child, that wave, 
That leaps so joyously, must find a grave, 
When the Almighty bids. Cling to my side ; 
Cling closer, for I would not you should bide 
So near the shore.’ 


‘ Mother, I do not fear— 
Why are you always sad when we walk here? 
Why do you dread by night to hear the surge, 
And, when you told me ‘twas my father’s dirge, 
What did it mean? Dear Mother, tell the tale 
You promised me.’ 


‘Oh, what will it avail, 
To call the past from its oblivious sleep ? 
Will it arouse the slumberers of the deep?’ 


t * What would you say?’ 


‘ Ten years ago, my boy, 
I waited on this shore with tears of joy, 
Your father’s coming. He had left his home, 
In other climes and other Jands to roam ; 
And now the sail that bore him near was seen, 
Floating afar, the sea and sky between ; 
The villagers all stood on this broad shore, 
And, as the ship nearer and nearer wore, 
The heavens re-echoed to their joyous cry ! 
Just where you see that far off sea-bird fly, 
Behind the ship, the sun was sinking fast, 
And round arobe of golden clouds was cast.’ 
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The Old Wreck. 


‘ Mother, that must have been a glorious day ! 
When I am older, I will go away, 

And then you'll love me more when I return— 
Mother, your cheek is pale, and your hands burn 
Like fire. Come, tell me, how the ship drew nigh, 
And how you all stood on the shore just by ; 

And how you led my father to our door, 

And how he promised not to leave you more, 

And when he kissed me, sleeping, how I smiled—’ 


‘—No father ever looked upon you, child !— 
‘—Ha! Mother, see! how nobly leaps that wave !—’ 


‘—My child, my child, there is your father’s grave !— 
It wasa night as calm as youthful sleep ; 

We read the stars upon the glassy deep, 

And soon the wind sunk low and died away ; 
Even the revellers beside the bay, 

Stood mute and motionless. We lingered there, 
For, dim and distant in the cloudy air, 

We saw, or thought we saw, the silent ship. 

Oh, had we raised to Heaven the fervent lip, 

God might have spared us! Child, I dread to tell, 
What on that peaceful horrid night befel.— 

The laugh went round, for we all hoped to meet 
Our friends by morning light ; the merry feet 
Took up the dance ; the song rose high; just then, 
A flashing light illumined all the glen— 

We thought it was the summer lightning’s flash— 
We looked—but now, a deafening, rending crash— 
Oh God! Oh God! I cannot tell thee now— 

My child, come, let me gaze upon thy brow, 

Till I forget the tale. In the cold sea, 

Your father sleeps.’ 


‘ Well, Mother, come with me, 
And we'll go wake him from his long, long sleep ; 
And then he’ll lay his hand upon my head, 
As you do, Mother.’ 


‘ Child, your father’s dead, 
And the dead. wake not—he will never wake, 
Till the last trump his fatal slumber break.’ 


‘ Then come and show me where he sleeps, and we 
Will lay him gently by the old oak tree, 

And all day long I’! bid the bird sing low, 

And all day long I'll bid the red-breast go, 
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196 Picture of a Boy. 


To bring me flowers upon his grave to lay— 
Where shall we find him, say, dear Mother, say?’ 


‘ Do you not see the old burnt wreck, that stands 
High on the shore?’ 


‘Just by the old woodlands? 
Oh yes, we often play about that spot— 


I fear the wreck in pieces soon will rot ; tl 
And since they now have barred the strong old fort, ri 
Where, Mother, shall we find a place to sport q S} 
And play? I hope that by and by there'll come Ss 
Another wreck.’ W 
7, * God bless thee, my dear son ; ul 
God bless thee, child, and keep the from all sin:— : 
A, Your father found his grave that wreck within.’ It 
4 T. M. C 
Newburyport, March, 1836. e 
n 
| v 
i 
PICTURE OF A BOY. 
‘ | ‘ The locks were crisp upon his head ; his lip b 
ap | Formed like a rosebud, and his forehead snow ; I 
| | His garb asummer mantle; and he held 
i | A book upon his knees, and seemed to bend S 
His thoughts on what the father-teacher told: t 
But still his eye would wander from the page fi 
To where the holly glistened in the sun, V 
Or some gay bird had bent the rustling bough t 
With fiuttering motion; for his heart was link’d h 
To nature, and his fancy fed itself s 


With sights and sounds beneath the open sky : 

It then was so, and in his after years S 

1 see him in his summer dress the same, l 


With that loved listless eye, till in my tears 
JI lose him, and the scene is changed and gone.’ 
Elton’s Poems. 
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AMBITION. 


‘ Come, dear Edith, we have yet time, before dressing for 
this famous ball, to take a stroll along ihe banks of yon sweet 
river ;’ said Elizabeth Vernon to her cousin, pointing, at the 
same time, to the Hudson, whose bright waters reflected the 
softened rays of an autumn sun—‘ My brother and his friend 
will not arrive for at least an hour, and ’twill serve to wile away 
the time.’ 

Miss Ruthven started from the reverie in which she had been 
indulging, and immediately acquiesced in the wish of the lively 
Elizabeth, and the two young ladies were soon loitering by the 
river, stopping ever and anon to gather the wild flowers that 
grew upon its side. 

‘ Let us ascend this hill,’ said Elizabeth, ‘ and we shall com- 
mand a better view of this beautiful sunset. Only look!’ she 
exclaimed, as they reached the summit, ‘look, dear Edith, 
was there ever a more glorious sight! see yon purple clouds 
just resting on the edge of the water, and the distant mountains 
whose heads seem circled with such a radiant diadem. I could 
almost imagine those clouds were floating over the isles of the 
blest, and that bright spirits were even now watching us.’ 

‘Itis indeed a glorious sight,’ replied Miss Ruthven, ‘ but 
Elizabeth, I prefer the quiet beauty of the river, whose tranquil 
surface just reflects the parting rays. To me there is some- 
thing more beautiful in yon white sail, and the song that bursts 
from the mariner’s lips, as the little bark glides o’er the blue 
wave, and draws near the wished fo-rhaven. I can fancy 
the smile upon the face of his young wife, as she welcomes 
home her wanderer, the simple repast, the evening prayer.—In 
sooth, I wish 1 were myself but an humble maiden.’ 

‘ What change has come over the spirit of your dream, my 
sweet coz,’ asked her lively friend—‘ you, who were wont to 
be gay as the early birds of spring, should not let the cricket of 
melancholy rest upon your brow, ’twill dim the beauty which 
should sparkle brilliantly in the festal hall to night. Come, it 
is time to return home, and I will not stir until 1 see 
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Ambition. 


‘The smile like summer sunbeam, 
The free unclouded brow.’ 


Andas Edith faintly smiled, she passed her arm affectionately 
round her waist, and turned homewards. 

Edith Ruthven’s father was a merchant of high standing and 
respectability in the city of New York. She was his only 
daughter, and cherished by him as the dearest gift of her de- 
parted mother. She was brought up immediately under the 
eye of Mrs. Howard, a widowed cousin of Mr. Ruthven, who 
was a woman of rare intellectual endowments, and most afiec- 
tionate disposition. She was fondly attached to the motherless 
girl, and had formed her character after her own model, that of 
an intelligent and amiable female. 

Miss Vernon and her cousin were warmly attached to each 
other, and Mr. Ruthven sanctioned the intimacy, both because of 
their near relationship, and that be deemed the gifted mind, and 
warm heart of Elizabeth a prop on which the more sensitive 
Edith could repose in safety. 

Though not possessed of the beauty of her cousin, yet there 
was a charm about Elizabeth Vernon that repelled the advances 
of the mere worldly minded. A glance from her expressive 
eye would put to flight the most elaborate compliment that 
ever hovered upon the lip of the flatterer. And there was 
something in the slightly scornful curl of her lip, that repressed 
any attempt at familiarity. But the brilliancy of her wit, and 
the liveliness of her conversation always drew a select circle 
around her. She loved Edith with all thesincerity of early 
days. The latter was upon a visit at L , Miss Vernon’s 
place of residence, at the time iny story commences. 

Wendell Vernon and bis friend did not arrive at the appoint- 
ed time, and the ladies were obliged to proceed to the ball 
without them: upon entering the ball-room, which was filled 
with all the beauty and fashion of L , their hands were im- 
mediately claimed, and dancing commenced. At the conclu- 
sion of the first dance, as Edith was disengaging her bracelet 
which had caught in part of Miss Vernon’s dress, Maria Walk- 
er, a friend of her’s, suddenly exclaimed,— 

‘ Look! Elizabeth, there is your brother ; but who is that tall 
elegant looking stranger with him ? It is a rare sight to see one 
of such princely port in these humble halls.’ 
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‘Itis Mr. Orcliffe, a friend of Wendell’s,’ replied Elizabeth, 


as she left her seat to welcome her brother. 

George Orcliffe certainly merited the praise which Miss 
Walker had bestowed upon him. ‘Tall and commanding in his 

erson, and with an eye the eagle glance of which accorded 

well with the dark hue of his complexion, which betrayed his 
southern origin. The tone of his voice was sweet as the pass- 
ing strain of some deep melody. There wasa careless grace 
about him, which, combined with his other qualifications, had 
woven a spell round more than one youthful heart. His brow, 
broad and intellectual, was shaded by hair of the darkest dye. 
But there was a scornful curl of his handsome lip, a something 
in his lustrous eye that denoted one of proud and imperious 
disposition ; a something which told that the light of genius 
burned in his soul, and consumed the kindlier affections of his 
heart. | 

He gracefully returned Miss Vernon’s salutation, and express- 
ing his regret that they had been detained on the road, begged 
the honor of her hand, and led her to the dance. 

As his sister left his side, Wendell turned to look for Edith 
among the crowd. ‘They met with the frank cordiality of near 
relations. Not so Maria Walker, who colored deeply and re- 
turned his salutation with an air of constraint and coldness. 

There is nothing more chilling to a warm affectionate heart 
than coldness from one whose image has been garnered up in 
its deep recesses, and on which memory has dwelt with all the 
intense devotion of an early and pure affection. Such a heart 
was Wendell Vernon’s, and the openness of his disposition led 
him to instantly inquire the cause of the alteration in Miss 
Walker’s manner. 

‘Why, Maria,’ he exclaimed ‘is this your reception of an 
old friend after a year’s absence ? If [have offended you, do 
tell me in what way, and let me again see in you the frank, warm- 
hearted companion of my childhood. Come, Edith, intercede 
for me, for I findI require a more powerful pleader than my- 
self.’ 

Miss Walker had a suspicion of Wendell’s preference for her, 
and being not a little pleased with the gentleman’s former at- 
tentions, herself, her manner had become constrained ; but fear- 
ing that the attention of the company might be drawn upon 
them, she rallied her spirits, and gaily replied. 
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‘ Well, first you are accused of having broken your promise 
toa lady ; a most heavy charge against a gentleman of fashion- 
able notoriety, by not sending her certain well-filled sheets of 
paper descriptive of southern scenery, amusements, &c. Sec- 
ondly, of being so much engrossed with the grace, beauty and 
fashion of the dark-eyed ‘* Houri’s ” of the south, that there was 
not a flower in ‘‘memory’s land” reserved for absent friends, 
and ” 

‘ Spare me, spare me, I entreat,’ interrupted Wendell, Jaugh- 
ing. * You have already summoned up a long array of charges 
against me. I am accused of falsehood, forgetfulness, and want 
of politeness. I will answer them by saying that the sheets 
were duly transmitted at the appointed time, but, as I have since 
learned, failed of reaching their destination. Secondly, I have 
ever made due mention’ with an expressive glance at Maria, 
‘of the friend whose image was seldom absent froin my thoughts 
—and, lastly,’ he added, looking round and seeing that they 
were deserted by all but a few near acquaintances, ‘I have re- 
served the tokens of remembrance, that I might present them 
myself ;’ slightly bending his knee, and slipping a brilliant ring 
upon Miss Walker’s finger, who was too much confused to 
make any resistance, ‘am I not acquitted, most fair judges ?’ 

‘No,’ said Edith, laughing, ‘I sentence you to solicit the 
hand of the offended lady for the next dance, and also, that you 
shall be her escort to all places of amusement for the next four 
weeks.’ 

‘ But does my fair accuser consent ?’ 

‘ She must, she must,’ exclaimed Elizabeth Vernon, who 
with Orcliffe had just joined them. ‘She must,’ added the 
lively girl, taking a chain from her own neck and throwing it 
over her brother’s, and as she gave the end to Maria repeated 
Scott’s well known words, 


‘Then gently drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen’s hand.’ 


Elizabeth now turned towards Edith, with the intention of in- 
troducing Mr. Orcliffe ; but what was her astonishment to see 
her cheek blanched to deadly paleness one moment, and flush- 
ing the deepest crimson the next, as Orcliffe extending his 
hand and bowing gracefully said, ‘I did not expect to have the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Ruthven in L——, and it will not a 
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little enhance the pleasure of my visit, that it will be passed in 
the society of an old friend.’ These few words were lightly 
uttered, but there was a something in the glance of his eye that 
gave them more meaning, in the opinion of Miss Vernon, than 
he was aware of. 

When the two friends had retired to their apartment, for the 
night, neither seemed inclined to avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of sleep. After a long silence, Elizabeth suddenly ex- 
claimed, in a tone of pique, ‘I never thought that [ should be 
obliged to accuse Edith Ruthven of want of confidence. You 
well know how fondly I have loved you from childhood, and 
how truly I should rejoice in aay prospect of happiness that was 
open before you, and yet you have concealed from me your 
love for George Orcliffe : nay you need not deny it; your blanch- 
ed cheek and quivering lip told too true a tale to the eye of tried 
friendship. You knew that he was coming here, and you never 
dropped a hint that you had formerly known him. Was it kind, 
was it like yourself, Edith, to conceal all this from me 2’ 

‘Oh do not reproach me, dear Elizabeth,’ interrupted Edith, 
whose face had been hidden in her hands during the foregoing 
speech, ‘and I will tell you all. I met Mr. Orcliffe last winter, 
when I was in Virginia, with papa. I had frequent opportuni- 
ties of meeting him at the house of his sister, and he was very, 
very attentive to me. He was so gifted, the light of intellect 
was poured in such fullness upon his head, and yet, though 
proud to others, he was so kind and gentle in his manner to me 
—do you wonder that he reared for himself a shrine in my 
woman’s heart ? He was suddenly called home, and left me in 
doubt as to his sentiments—and could I speak of him, Elizabeth, 
even to you? could I bear that you or any one should suppose 
that I had bestowed my affections unsolicited? oh! indeed I 
could not bear the thought, and I should not have betrayed my 
interest in him to night, had it not been for his sudden appear- 
ance. You would have acted the same, placed in a similar sit- 
uation, and will you not forgive me ?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear,’ replied Miss Vernon, kissing her— 
‘nothing could be more apropos than his coming here with Wen- 
dell ; but the night wanes ; so good night and pleasant dreams, 
my love,’ she added seeing Edith was exhausted and weary. 

Weeks passed on, and the time for George Orcliffe’s depar- 


ture drew near. He had been the constant companion of Edith, 
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continually hovering round her, as if he feared any other should 
win the prize so coveted by all; but still he did not declare 
himself. Miss Vernon watched their intercourse with an anx- 
ious eye, and her opinion of Orcliffe was somewhat changed ; 
she feared that he was trifling with the affections of her friend. 
She saw him hour after hour lingering by the side of Edith, 
breathing upon her ear the magic charm of poetry and song ; 
that all the spells of his gifted mind had been woven round her 
cousin, and that a chain whose links were any thing but light 
was on her spirit. The crimson of Edith’s cheek grew fainter, 
and the smile on her lip was strangely sad, but Elizabeth knew 
that it was too late to avert the evil, and she wept often in si- 
lence over her probable destiny. 

The morning before Orcliffe’s departure, Elizabeth accident- 
ally entered the breakfast room, and seeing a letter in his hand- 
writing, laying open on the carpet, took it up with the intention 
of returning it to the owner, when the name of Edith Ruthven 
caught her eye, but, repressing her curiosity, she was about to 
ring for a servant, when Orcliffe entered hastily. 

‘I beg pardon, Miss Vernon,’ said he, apologizing for his 
abruptness. ‘I dropped,’—but seeing the letter in Elizabeth’s 
hand, stopped in confusion and embarrassment. 

‘A letter,’ replied Miss Vernon finishing the sentence, and 
extending it to him, whilst he stood apparently bewildered. 

‘I trust, I hope,’ he stammered, but could not finish. 

Miss Vernon understood him, and not deigning a reply, 
haughtily bowed, and left the room. 

The letter was to an intimate friend at the south, and as fol- 
lows :— 

‘So, Carroll, in spite of my ‘‘armor of proof,” Iam fairly 
caught at last. Sceptic as you are in all matters appertaining 
to love and marriage, you still might envy me this idol of my 
fancy. Beautiful, and bewitching as she is, it was not that 
alone, but her perfect purity and almost childlike trustingness 
that won my heart; but, Carroll, do not think I shall turn Ben- 
edict. No; though I acknowledge that I love her, and con- 
science half reproaches me for my trifling, though I would not 
that so brilliant a gem should sparkle in another’s crown, still I 
cannot give up the stirring visions of my youth. Shall Orcliffe, 
the proud, and I may say without vanity, the courted Orcliffe, 
let the pinion of his soul droop in the light of woman’s smile ? 
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No 3 ambition is my goddess, and I bow to no othersway—I 
shall yet look down from my ‘‘ eyrie height’? upon assembled 
crowds ; but still I wish that destiny had not thrown Edith Ruth- 
ven in my way. I have promised Wendell to visit him again 
next fall, to be present at his wedding with Miss Walker, a pret- 
ty girl—and by that time I doubt not but Elizabeth Vernon, 
who I know suspects me of trifling with her cousin, will have 
convinced her that I am a very good-for-nothing personage. I 
hope soon to see you, and, till then, Yours, 
ORCLIFFE. 

Miss Vernon did not see Orcliffe again until the afternoon. 
In passing the door of a small parlor appropriated to the use of 
her mother, who was absent, she stopped before the open door 
to gaze on Edith, who was seated near the window, with little 
Henry Vernon on her lap. Her pale sweet face almost rest- 
ed upon the bright golden curls of the little boy. Her tears 
fell fast upon his innocent brow, and the child, with instinctive 
sympathy, put up his pretty mouth to kiss her, when, to Eliza- 
beth’s surprise, Orcliffe entered the room by an opposite door. 
Edith drew her curls hastily over her eyes, to conceal her emo- 
tion, as he seated himself beside her. 

‘You are weeping, Edith,’ he said, in a tone of tenderness, 
for he was in reality more affected by her ‘grief than he would 
willingly have acknowledged to himself. ‘ May I not know the 
cause of this sadness ?’ 

‘I am only weaving the web of destiny for this young inno- 
cent,’ she replied, endeavoring to rally her spirits ; ‘and it 
made me sad: few years will pass ere many a shrine of worldli- 
ness and ambition will be raised in that childish heart,’ she ad- 
ded, as the little creature sprung from her arms ‘to join its broth- 
ers in their play. 

Edith had unconsciously touched a chord that vibrated harsh- 
ly, and Orcliffe rose from his seat and exclaimed in a gay tone, 
‘I forgot that I came in to bid you adieu. We ride as far as 
D to night; so like a true Knight, I will kiss the hand of my 
**Jadye love,” and hope for some token of her favor when we 
meet again ;’ and slightly bending his knee he imprinted a kiss 
upon her hand, and left the room. 

Elizabeth saw her friend’s deadly paleness, and, springing 
forward, she clasped her in her arms. Edith sobbed convulsive- 
ly for some moments, and then burst into a fit of hysterical 
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laughter that terrified her : she succeeded in persuading her to 
lie down, and watched for many hours beside her couch, until 
she suak into an unquiet slumber. Indignation filled the noble 
mind of Elizabeth Vernon, at this proof of Orcliffe’s baseness ; 
and her first impulse was to write to him, and represent that he 
had forever destroyed the peace of her cousin; but she well 
knew that the delicacy of Edith would be wounded by such a 
proceeding, and her own spirit revolted from the idea of solicit- 
ing his hand for one so nearly allied to her. 

Edith returned to her home, and to the friend of her child- 
hood an altered being. Again she mingled amongst the gay in 
the festal hall, again she glided through the dance, or woke the 
voice of song; but there was a strange light in the depths of 
her dark eyes that thrilled the heart of the gazer—there was 
something in her wild laugh that made the father fear, he knew 
not what, for the child of his idolatry. But Edith’s cup of woe 
was not yet full. Winter passed away, and spring had clothed 
the trees in her own bright garb, when Mr. Ruthven died sud- 
denly, leaving his affairs in confusion ; and she was reduced 
from affluence to poverty. An uncle of Mr. Ruthven’s took 
charge of the two little boys, and Edith was left alone in a stu- 
por of grief, in the home where she had passed so many happy 
days, now, alas! so desolate. 

At the first tidings of Mr. Ruthven’s death, Elizabeth hasten- 
ed to her cousin, and, with her father’s sanction, offered her a 
home. Edith left her native city without shedding a tear, and 
appeared utterly unconscious of her own forlorn state ; but Eliz- 
abeth saw, with grief and horror, that the exertion she had 
made, to conceal her feelings from the world, had been too 
much, and the playmate of her childish hours, the friend of her 
youth, was become partially deranged. Even in her wildest 
moments she clung to Elizabeth, as if there was safety in her 
presence. Every kindness was rendered to the interesting 
girl, and the best medical advice procured, but without avail, 
and Elizabeth feared her fine mind would never regain its tone. 

The time for Wendell’s marriage drew near, and Orcliffe, 
was hourly expected in L Elizabeth thought of his ar- 


rival with mingled feelings of alarm and anxiety. She had 
guarded Edith’s secret well, and none besides herself knew the 
cause of her malady. | 

One evening as she was returning from: Miss Walker’s, she 
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stopped opposite an open window, at which Edith was sitting, 
weaving a fantastic garland for the little Henry, who always 
seemed associated in her mind with Orcliffe, and singing at the 
same time, a low mournful air. Suddenly raising her head, 
she burst into a fit of wild unnatural laughter that made Eliza- 
beth shudder, and she hastily retreated behind the shrubbery. 
A step started her, and turning round, she beheld Orcliffe. 
Obeying the impulse of the moment, she sprung forward and 
grasping his arm, drew him towards the spot she had just quit- 
ted. Astonished, and somewhat alarmed at her vehemence, he 
passively yielded, and the figure of Edith, as we have described 
her, burst upon his sight. Again her wild laugh rung upon their 
ears, Orcliffe covered his face with his hands, and leant against 
a tree for support. 

‘Ay, look! George Orcliffe,’ exclaimed Elizabeth, with 
bitterness, ‘look on the wreck you have made of all that was 
once beautiful and bright, and then turn to your conscience, and 
see if it reproaches you not. Are you a man,’ she added in- 
dignantly, ‘ that you can gaze thus coldly on the broken shrine of 
yon beautiful spirit ? Orcliffe, you will have a fearful account 
to render, for making one so pure, so good, the victim of your 
heartless vanity. But you worship ambition, you will spread 
your proud pinions, and soar as the eagle towards the sun. 
Soar on, and when you have reached the height you aim at, 
seek ye then for happiness.’ And overcome by her excited 
feelings, Elizabeth yielded to a violent burst of anguish. 

Orcliffe had lived much in the fashionable world, and seen 
more ofthe heartlessness, and fickleness of woman than is com- 
mon, and he paid the price of experience by believing all the 
female sex to be alike. He did not believe that woman’s love 
could remain true and unchanged, through sorrow blight and neg- 
lect, and he had judged Edith accordingly. But returning ten- 
derness, remorse and anguish, were all blended fearfully togeth- 
er in his mind, as he now gazed upon her altered face. He 

roaned in agony of spirit as he exclaimed, ‘ Would, would to 
ease I had known this sooner !’ 

‘ But it may not be too late,’ eagerly replied Elizabeth, catch- 
ing a ray of hope from his words, but drawing him back, as he 
was hastily rushing forward ; ‘ be prudent; the least excitement 
may be fatal.’ 

Elizabeth led the way through the garden into the house, and, 
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! summoning her brother, gave Orcliffe, who was as obedient to p 
fF her guidance as a child, into his charge, entreating Wendell to n 
i prevent Edith’s seeing him in her present state. She then en- b 

tered the room where Miss Ruthven was still sitting. She took v 
a seat beside her, and, taking up one of the garlands Edith had wW 
been twining, put it upon her head, and, kissing her cheek, whis- R 


me weave a bridal wreath, but not for me. Ambition is the bride. 
Oh! lady, you look so sweet and good. Does your heart ever 


4 | pered gently,— 

a | ‘Tis asweet wreath, dearest, and ’tis meet that you should th 
¥ bind your brow with flower& to welcome George when he re- fre 
| turns.’ of 
| It was long since Elizabeth had dared to breathe to Edith E 

- the name of her lover, and she tremblingly waited to see its ef- ne 
| fect upon her. Edith looked in her face with a startled and : ne 
| bewildered gaze, as if some hidden chord of memory had been wa 
: | touched, and then murmured a few notes of a song, Orcliffe 

it had given her. Elizabeth opened the piano, and, drawing her val 
| cousin towards it, gaily said,— cel 
a ‘It is many weeks, dear Edith, since you have played to me. Sor 
/ Come, sing me again that sweet little air that Mr. Orcliffe was but 
| so fond of ; he will want to hear it this evening.’ At the repe- als 
a | tition of Orcliffe’s name, the bewildered girl started, and her Eli 
is cheek became a burning crimson : she turned from the instru- mo 
ia ment, and a few tears rolled slowly down her cheek, whilst she brit 
| exclaimed, mournfully, had 
) ‘No, no! Bright spirits have been with me, and they bid sat 
| 
| ache? mine cid, and they said ambition would still it.’ tow 
f ! It was evident that her mind dwelt upon Orcliffe, who had I sh 
4 | listened to all that passed unperceived. Torn with conflicting Iw 
| emotions, he could not restrain himself, and breaking from Wen- I pr 
if dell, he rushed into the room. A moment showed him the ill mys 
i effects of his precipitancy. Edith gazed vacantly at him, for my 
H | an instant, and then uttering a wild scream, fell senseless to the 

7 floor. She was conveyed to bed, and soon was raving in all 

, the wild delirium of fever. 

if I shall not attempt to describe the feelings of Orcliffe, as he 

i hung in agony over her, while she, unconscious of his presence, 7 
i” addressed him continually. He was severely punished for his mine 

a fault, and now that she was dearer to him than in her hours of face 


. health and happiness, he prayed humbly that he might be pre- 
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pared, if she must die, to drink the bitter cup, without mur- 
muring. Orcliffe had many virtues, but his evil genius, am- 
bition, had hitherto obscured them; and often, in the silent 
watches of the night, had his heart reproached him with trifling 
with the affections of one so guileless and beautiful as Edith 
Ruthven. 

After many, many days of anxious watching, Edith, at 
the close of a summer’s evening, sunk into a quiet sleep, 
from which she awoke rational and cumposed, but in such a state 
of languor and exhaustion, that no one, but the physician and 
Elizabeth, approached the room. As she grew stronger, the 
news of Orcliffe’s arrival, and all that had passed during her ill- 
ness, was communicated to her, by her devoted friend, but it 
was long before she could bear the agitation of seeing him. 

It was on alovely evening, some months after Orcliffe’s arri- 
yal, that a few intimate friends assembled at Mr. Vernon’s, to 
celebrate his wedding. Edith, the young bride, still looked as 
some delicate and beautiful flower, that could not bear the storm ; 
but there was happiness in her heart. Her young brothers, were 
also there, and by her side was Elizabeth, the noble-minded 
Elizabeth, rejoicing in the happiness of her friend. The cere- 
mony was performed, and a blessing bestowed upon the sweet 
bride, by the good old pastor of L . When the company 
had separated, and the family circle were again alone, Orcliffe 
sat for some time in silence. 

‘ Do you repent so soon?’ asked Elizabeth, archly. 

‘No, my kind friend,’ said Orcliffe, as he turned fondly 
towards Edith and kissed her cheek, ‘I was thinking how proud 
I should be when 1 presented my bride to my parents ; and then 
I will tell them I have abjured the phantoms of my youth. Yes, 
I prefer love to ambition. I can now with truth appropriate to 


myself, that beautiful sentiment, of one of our most gifted poets, 
my favorite Willis. 


‘ Ambition ! ambition! I Jaugh to scorn, 
Thy robe and thy gleaming sword, 

I will follow sooner a woman’s smile, 
And the light of a gentle word.’ 


‘And I feel quite sure that the light and the smile will be 
mine,’ he added, fixing his dark beaming eye, on the lovely 
face of his wife. And they have been his. 
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A DAY AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


It was a beautiful day, in the beginning of the autumn of ’34, 
that a party of friends had agreed upon visiting a small cascade 
among the Green Mountains. As it was distant some twelve 
miles from our residence, we seated ourselves in the coach im- 
mediately after breakfast, being duly prepared for spending the 
day in the vicinity of the cascade. The road, which led to our 
place of destination, wound along the base of a mountain, the 
sides of which were covered with pines, and other evergreens, 
interspersed with the birch and maple, whose leaves of a thou- 
sand dyes, afforded a striking contrast with those of the dark 

ine. 
‘ Autumn had just assumed her many-colored and magnificent 
robe, and had touched, with her golden wand, every object in 
nature. As we proceeded, our route crossed the otter creek, 
whose unbroken surface, reflected distinctly every object on its 
banks. 

We then ieft the river, and began to ascend the mountain, 
gradually at first, but soon our road seemed almost perpen- 
dicular. 

I was quite alarmed, at the extreme steepness of the course 
we were pursuing, and heard with pleasure, the proposal of the 
driver, that we should alight, as it was impossible to proceed 
further in the carriage, and we were quite near the falls. After 
leaving the coach, we began ascending the mountain, by a nar- 
row path, which, leading to the falls, passed through thickets of 
evergreens, and was only wide enough for one to proceed at a 
time. As we advanced, we could hear distinctly, the roaring 
of the cascade beyond. At last we reached the summit, and 
the prospect before us did indeed make us to forget our steep 
and toilsome way. It was the wildest and the most singularly 
interesting I ever looked upon. 

The mountain, on one side of the cascade, was slightly un- 
dulating, (at least near the bed of the river,) on the other, 
(the side by which we had ascended,) it was a bold high ridge ; 
the level ground on its summit, scarcely more than two rods 
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in width, descending on either hand perpendicularly, having on 
one side the cascade at its base, and on the other a beautiful coun- 
try spread out in all the rich variety of an autumnal day, with 
lovely villages in the distance ; and far as the eye could reach 
were to be seen the bright waters of the lake Champlain. We 
turned from viewing the beautiful scenery, and approached the 
falls. 

How splendidly that glittering water, which was of late so 
still and quiet as we crossed it, was here leaping onward over 
the mountain’s brow, gathering new strength as it dashed on, 
and sending upward, into the clear blue sky, a white curling 
mist from its surface, that rested like a spirit above us, in the 
solitude, and seemed to soften the stern mountain scene, asa 
‘bright smile shines througha giant’s wrath.’ I gazed upon the 
crystal flood as it swept on in its rocky path, and listened to 
the strange wild music which its beatings against the rocks pro- 
duced; and as I listened, how many recollections thronged upon 
my mind. Thoughts of chilahood, youth, home, friends, and 
all that is good and holy on earth or in heaven, came over me 
with deep and secret power. 

Mysterious nature ! thou art indeed a holy book, opened by 
the Almighty’s hand ; and who can look on the visible manifes- 
tations of his goodness, wisdom and power, without receiving 
lessons of deep import to the soul! In contemplating such 
scenes in nature, tle mind insensibly wanders from all earthly 
things, and exists in a creation of its own, and it is only by a 
recurrence to the busy world, that the charm which bound us to 
better existence is dissolved. It was not until my name had been 
repeatedly re-echoed by the rocks, that 1 became aware that I 
had strayed from my companions. 

I began clambering up the rocks, holding at every step by 
twigs and shrubs, and crossing broken ridges which it seemed 
almost impossible I could have so unconsciously passed, till at 
last I succeeded in reaching our litile party. 

They had, it seemed, searched in vain for me among the wild 
rocks that surround the cascade, and had about concluded that 
the spirit of the mountain had charmed me away into its secret 
and deep recesses. I found them all equally delighted with 
the beautiful cascade, and many striking places were pointed 
out, which I before passed without noticing; one was a huge 
rock, through which the water had forced a passage ; it was a 
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perfect miniature representation of the natural bridge ; covered 
over with moss and shrubs, having one pine tree on its side, 
which seemed to derive its nourishment from the rocks them- 
selves, so totally unconnected was it with the soil around. 

Near the rock was a table of granite, hanging over the preci- 
pice, on which a multitude of names were carved. But they 
who would thus secure to themselves an immortality, should 
remember ‘ time’s effacing fingers’ can at length wear. smooth 
even the firm unchanging granite. 

Our little party now seated themselves under the delightful 
shelter of a tree, whose branches spread themselves far around 
us, and partook of the refreshments provided for our excursion, 
while we listened to the mingled music of the cascade, and the 
mountain bird. Among these beautiful scenes, time had passed 
away unheeded, and the lengthened shadows of evening warned 
us, at last, of our homeward course. 

I left the gray old mountain, and beautiful cascade, with im- 
iy never to be forgotten ; and that day spent amid its 

eauties, may be classed among those 


‘ Moments in life, that are never forgot, 

Which brighten and brighten as time steals away; 
They give a new charm to the happiest lot, 

And they smile on the gloom of the loneliest day.’ 


ROMAN MATRONS. 


The Roman mothers bestowed the utmost care upon the ed- 
ucation of their children, paying particular attention to correct- 
ness and purity of expression. Cicero informs that the Gracchi 
were educated, non tam en gremio, quam en sermore matris. 
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‘WHOM DO I PITY?’ 


To in reply. 


* Whom do I pity?’ not the wretch 
Condemned with want to strive, 
Who eats the bread of bitter toil, 
The veriest slave alive ! 

Earth has no bliss like that he deems 
Escape from want to be, 

And hope is whispering in his dreams 
That he may yet be free. 


Not him unaided and forlorn, 

Who, at another’s will, 

Bows down, perchance, beneath the scourge, 
And tastes the dregs of ill ; 

Though doomed to all that can debase, 
Dispirit and oppress, 

Yet spared, perchance, the sickening pang 
Of utter hopelessness. 


Not him who, born to fortune’s smile, 
Beneath her frown is bowing ; 

He better recks her hollowness 

Than cares he for avowing ! 

He knows, for he has felt the ills 

On either state attending, 

The pang, the lowly breast that thrills, 
The lordlier bosom rending. 


Not him who’s seen his fondest hopes 
Successively decay, 

And watched, in withering wretchedness, 
Their promise pass away— 

Whos vainly sought, through anxious years, 
With pure and high endeavor, 

To reach some certain good—and seen 


it fly his grasp forever! 
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Not him who, like the forest tree, 

By lightning scathed and riven, 

Has rendered back each cherished trust 
To Him by whom they’re given; 

Who stands alone, a blighted thing, 

To which no tendril clings, 

Who turns, in heart-sick wretchedness, 
From earth's most glittering things. 


These, these are deep and maddening ills, 
Our heritage at birth ; 
But they are transitory too, 
And pass away with earth — 
I pity him, though hearts are his, 
The faithful and the fond, 
Who has each cherished earthly good, 
And has no hope beyond ! 
REBECCA. 


THOUGHTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


With intelligence, and resolute virtue in women, society can- 
not fail of being in a good condition—without these, every thing 
valuable must go to decay. The young female mind is pecu- 
liarly ductile, more within the power of education in its mould- 
ings, than that of the other sex ; and men are the sons of women, 
and, during the most docile of their days, under their training 
hand. Let the plague, then, of mingled ignorance and vice, at- 
tach to women, and our whole race must become contaminated. 
Let all be sacred here, and then will the spirit of moral health 
pervade the community. 

How have these facts been overlooked! How have men neg- 
lected to provide for the education of female youth, while they 
have spent their millions to endow colleges, and professorships 
for their own sex, heedless that ours was left to the mercy of in- 
terested adventurers! How have our sex, too, slumbered, un- 
conscious of their power and deep responsibility! 

Mrs. Wittarp. 
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EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Extract from the letter ofa Northern Lady, now residing at the South.] 


Dear Madam,—I am so much of an invalid, that I have been 
constrained to suffer your letter to remain several days, if not 
weeks, unanswered, though I would gladly have done otherwise, 
and in consequence of the miserable state of my health, I am 
hastening, as much as possible, my preparations for returning 
to the north. The descriptions of the country, which you sug- 
gest, you shall certainly have, if my health will admit of my 
furnishing them; which [ am the more desirous of doing, as my 
proposed route homeward will afford me great facilities for 
observation. It is my present intention to go first to New Or- 
leans, thence up the Mississippi— the father of waters,’ and 
thence down the Ohio. I am resolved to see everything worth 
the trouble, not only in the way, but out of the way also, when- 
ever I can make it practicable. 

My journey hither was so rapid, that I cannot look back up- 
on it with any degree of complacency ; yet I remained several 
days in almost every city and town, from choice, and frequently 
in places which were not cities and towns from necessity ; and 
every where, I met with many things to astonish, and more to 
delight me ; and in the aspect of the country, everything that 
was beautiful. Ina word, all was new to me, and I was not 
long in finding myself as ignorant, in reality, of the ‘ great west’ 
—as if Ihad never talked knowingly about tt. 

Every thing here, in domestic life, particularly, is almost to- 
tally at variance with our northern practices, and it requires no 
little time, to become accustomed to a system so new, and in 
all respects so different. In the first place, everything like in- 
dustry, I might almost say exertion, is out of place here. A 
southern lady has no disposition to do any of the thousand tri- 
fling things, which a northern lady is constantly doing for her- 
self; consequently, the free, independent, energetic spirit of 
the latter, is constantly laboring under checks and restraints, 
and, in most cases, soon becomes reduced to the southern stand- 
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ard ; for custom is everywhere alike omnipotent. The cli- 
mate, moreover, undoubtedly tends to enervate, and render us 
averse to active measures, as the politicians say : in fine, exer- 
tion of all kinds, is deemed decidedly vulgar ; and the host of 
blacks, by which we are surrounded, renders it who!ly unneces- 
sary. 

1 will, however, give you one of a thousand instances of the 
inactive habits of the southern ladies. On my first arrival, my 
own house not being in readiness, I was persuaded to remain a 
short time, in the family of an intimate friend of my husband, 
and I used often to detect the lady, in endeavoring to conceal 
a smile, when I so far forgot myself, as to cross the room for 
my pocket handkerchief, or stooped to adjust the cricket at my 
feet, or attempted to do any thing, no matter what, however 
trivial. 

With all the habitual indolence, which climate and custom both 
combine to foster, the southerners possess qualities, the most noble 
and estimable ;_ they are high-minded and honorable—open-heart- 
ed, hospitable and generous, to a degree bordering on the roman- 
tic. Divested of everything like meanness, though somewhat 
reckless, perhaps, but warm-hearted and friendly ; they are ever 
ready to render aid and assistance, to whomsoever needs it, 
whether friend or stranger, and that too, without counting the 
coppers. Yet these are the people whom our northern friends, 
the abolitionists, would stigmatize as monsters and murderers, 
or occasionally grace with the softer appellatives of tyrant and 
barbarian. In travelling, as I have done, in nearly every slave- 
holding state, I have had opportunities of becoming acquainied 
with a!l classes of people, and I can safely assert that I have 
never met any race of beings, so free from trouble and care, so 
apparently happy and contented, as the slaves of the south. | 
do not recollect ever to have witnessed a single instance of un- 
warrantable severity, exercised toward them ; though abuses of 
this description, undoubtedly exist, as do abuses of every other 
nature, but these are of very rare occurrence. It is true that 
the discipline in which the slaves are held, is exceedingly strict, 
but it is not necessarily oppressive in its operations—neither is 
itso considered by the industrious and obedient ; and those who 
are disposed to avail themselves of such, possess privileges and 
indulgences, the relation of which would not be credited by 


half the people at the uorth. 
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THE BOSTON LADIES’ PEACE SOCIETY. 


The first annual meeting of this Society was held March 18, 
1836, at the Bowdoin Street Church Vestry. It was attended 
by several clergymen, and quite a large number of ladies, con- 
sidering the short time the Society has been organized, and the 
unobtrusive subject to which their efforts are directed. After a 
prayer had been offered, the following report, written by Mrs 
Thomas A. Davis, was read by the Rev. Mr. Beckwith. 


First Annual Report of the Boston Ladies’ Peace Society. 


In Maich, 1835, the Bowdoin Street ladies, received a com- 
munication from the Young Men’s Peace Society, inviting their 
co-operation, by the formation of a similar association among 
themselves. ‘The ladies immediately called a meeting to con- 
sult on the expediency of forming such a Society. Mr. Ladd 
addressed them, and pointed out the ways in which females 
might promote the cause of Peace. After he had retired, the 
question was brought up,—‘ Is it expedient to form a Peace 
Society ?’ We felt that the subject was important, and had not 
received a just share of our attention ; none of us had examined 
its claims, and it seemed incumbent upon us to Jook into the sub- 
ject, and ascertain if there were any duties to be performed in 
this department. 

Supposing war must be abolished as other evils have been, 
by correcting public opinion, there might be something for 
women to do. We might do much in forming the opinions 
of our children, and sabbath scholars, and something, perhaps, 
in modifying those of our husbands and brothers ; and we 
thought, at least, if all the females were set right on the subject, 
public opinion would be then half regulated. Supposing this 
point attained, we should not expect to move the nation imme- 
diately, but, ina little while, our sons will be the nation; it will 
be difficult to draw a community into war, whose mothers have 
taught thein to ‘seek the things which make for peace.’ 

As philanthropists and patriots, we deprecate war, as a great 
evil, As Christians, we deprecate it as a great sin. Though 
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men only, are called to go out to battle, women are the greatest 
sufferers from war. Men lose their lives, but women lose those 
who are dearer than life. /In view of these considerations, it 
was unanimously resolved, that ‘it is expedient to form a Peace 
Society.’ A Society was accordingly organized, and a com- 
mittee of five appointed to take a general superintendence of its 
concerns. The Society has held six meetings during the year; 
at these meetings, addresses have been delivered, and articles 
read from the peace publications, furnished by the parent Socie- 
ty. We have received from Mr. Ladd a large number of the 
tracts of the London Peace Society, and also of the ‘ Calumet,’ 
and other publications, on this subject. Also a hundred copies 
of the ‘ Essays on the duty of females, to promote the cause 
of Peace ’—a very valuable pamphlet, which we recommend to 
the perusal of all, who wish to know how females may aid this 
cause. We have also received from the same source, fifty cop- 
ies of the ‘Solemn Appeal:’ these pamphlets have been gra- 
tuitously distributed. We shall, doubtless, be asked, whether 
we adopt the doctrine of non-resistance. It would, perhaps, be 
most becoming in us, to suspend our opinion, or, at least, the 
expression of it, while the wisest part of the community are so 
much in doubt. But our children will ask us, and we must 
have an answer for them. We shall, perhaps, be excused if 
we venture to advance the opinion, that all war is wrong, leay- 
ing it to our fathers, husbands and brothers, to find out a more 
excellent way of settling national differences. 

If the Gospel forbids war, then there is an end of all contro- 
versy, and Christians have no right to object. That there 
should be difficulties in obedience is not strange. It is always 
difficult to do right, where there is a tendency to do wrong. 
Our minds have been warped, perhaps, by these difficulties, 
and we have evaded the letter of the Gospel rule ; but can we 
evade its spirit? The last bequest of its Author, was ‘ peace,’ 
and the last command ‘ love one another.’ 

After the Report had been read, the following Hymn, written 

for the occasion, by Mrs. L. H. Stcourney, was sung by 


the ladies. 


Check at the fountain head, 
O Lord, the streams of strife, 
Nor let misguided man rejoice 
To take his brother’s life. 
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Strike off the pomp and pride, 
That deck the deeds of war; 

And in their gorgeous mantle hide 
The blood-stained conqueror, 


To History’s blazoned page, 
Touch the pure wand of truth, 
And bid its heroes stand unveiled 
Before the eye of youth. 


By every fireside press 

The Gospel’s peaceful claims, 
Nor let a Christian nation bless 
What its meek Master blames. 


So shall the seeds of hate 

Be strangled in their birth, 

And Peace, the angel of thy love, 
Rule o'er the enfranchised earth. 


As this Boston Ladies’ Peace Society, if not the first of the 
kind ever organized, is certainly the first which has made a 
Report of its progress, perbaps a few remarks on its design and 
tendencies may be expected from us. The spirit of the age, 
is association. Men have always, in some degree, practised 
on the plan of united action, when they had any important con- 
cern to accomplish ;—but women have, until very lately, been 
isolated in their efforts for improvement, and consequently 
have had but little effect on their own sex, or on public opin- 
ion. A new era is now opening. Men, who are sincerely de- 
sirous to promote the cause of moral and religious reforms, 
have found that woman is, as the Creator designed her, the true 
‘help meet for man ;’—they are soliciting her aid, and now is 
the time for her to extend and perpetuate her influence. But 
to do this advantageously, she must understand well her own 
powers and duties. She must not undertake more than she can 
accomplish. Her field is the moral and social nature of man- 
kind ; and her best and appropriate means of action will be 
found in the influence which she can bring to bear on the edu- 
cation of the young, and on the manners and habits of domestic 


life. 


The ladies, who have united in the ‘ Peace Society,’ are ful- 
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ly aware of the delicate part which this proceeding will require 
of them. ‘They have, as yet, been inquiring what was proper 
for them to do, rather than attempting to accomplish anything. 
The cause of peace cannot be promoted, except by those who 
cherish the spirit of peace in their own hearts ; it would, there- 
fore, be absurd for our Society to engage in any measures 
which would tend to disturb others. We are not contemplat- 
ing any appeals to the public against the evils of war ; nor any 
petitions to the State Legislature, or to Congress, respecting 
the diminution of the army, or the abolishment of the militia 
system. * We do not believe that merely disarming men, will 
accomplish the pacification of the world. The evil of war lies 
deeper than the organization of civil society. The sin of diso- 
bedience to God, it was, that destroyed the peace of Paradise ; 
and envy and hatred were rife in the heart of Cain, before he 
shed his brother’s blood. 

The Apostle asks—‘ From whence come wars and fightings 
among you.?’—and he answers his own question emphatically— 


* We will take this opportunity of remarking, that we have never approv- 
ed of ladies’ allowing their names to appear on petitions, for the redress of 
public grievances’; nor has our name ever been given to such a list. Not 
that in all cases we would discourage our sex from open and organized ef- 
forts to influence public opinion; but we think they should limit their ex- 
ertions to those objects which may be attained without exciting political 
and civil dissensions inthe nation. For instance, we think it would be 
perfectly proper for ladies to present a memorial to the State Legislature, 
or to Congress even, on the subject of Female Education, setting forth its 
neglected condition, and praying that more ample provision be made for 
its support—because this subject is one which our sex are more competent 
to feel and understand, than men can be ; and we think the opinions of sen- 
sible and intelligent women, if modestly, and judiciously expressed, would 
have much influence with legislators, and men generally, and would, event- 
ually, lead to the adoption of an improved system of female instruction. 

But,in regard to questions touching the government, or the x gee 

rosperity of the Republic, women, in our opinion, ought not, publicly, to 
interfere. They cannot vote to amend the laws, nor have they strength to 
compel their execution. Whatever knowledge or influence they may pos- 
sess, should be directed to promote righteous principles, and encourage per- 
severance in just and patriotic measures, among those men with whom 
they are connected in private life. Ifa lady cannot, in this way, influence 
the political opinions of her father, husband, brothers, or sons, how can she 
expect, by her petitions, to influence the decisions of Congress ? And then, 
there is not one woman in five hundred, (or five thousand even,) who un- 
derstands the constitution and laws of our country, sufficiently to qualify 
her to decide on the proper course of policy to be pursued respecting those 
question’ of momentous interest, which are now agitating the country. 
And women who do interfere, with what they are not qualified to under- 
stand or to manage, injure themselves and their own sex greatly, without 
at all benefiting the cause in which they engage. 
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‘Come they not hence of your lusts, that war in your mem- 
bers ?’ 

Here we are taught what it is which causes war—namely, 
the indulgence and consequent growth of the animal propensi- 
ties of our nature, till these become predominant ; and we learn, 
also, that the true way to crush the spirit of war is to subdue the 
evil passions, to free the soul from pride, envy, selfishness, ha- 
tred, ‘malice, and all uncharitableness ’—and to imbue it with 
reverence and love towards God, and with feelings of kindness, 
generosity and affection, towards all the human race. This 
great change in the character of man must, under the blessing 
of God, be wrought out by improved methods of moral educa- 
tion; and here woman will find her appropriate sphere of action. 
It is the influence which she possesses over the young, which 
will render her efforts, if rightly directed, of incalculable benefit 
to the world. ‘Every lady who joins the Peace Society, gives, 
in effect, a pledge that she will endeavor to promote the cause 
of peace and happiness in her family, her neighborhood, and her 
social circle; for, until individuals are made peaceful, it would 
be folly to expect that nations will ever lay by the sword. 
Surely, every benevolent and rational man must encourage an 
association of ladies thus pursuing, whatsoever things are pure, 
lovely, and of good report. 

The Society now numbers over eighty members, and we 
irust that, before another annual meeting, the names will be 
greatly increased. There are subjects of deep interest to the 
happiness and improvement of our own sex, connected with the 
information which, in thus associating ourselves together, will be 
elicited ; and all denominations of Christians, are invited to join 
and assist us in this attempt to promote the cause of ‘ peace on 
earth, and good will to the children of men.’ 


The officers for the present year, are 


Mrs. E. A. Anprews, First Manager. 

Miss Amipon, Secretary. 

Miss ANpReEws, Treasurer. 

Mrs. Saran J. Hate, 

Mrs. Amasa WALKER 

Assist 

Mrs. Cuartes Lane, ant Managers. 


Miss Exzina Fates, 
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LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND* 


Doubtless, many of our readers are familiar with the con- 
tents of these volumes; still they cannot but thank us for gather- 
ing some of their treasures into our pages. The beauties and 
excellencies of this pilgrimage of a Christian poet, are not, like 
those of a fashionable novel, exhausted by a single perusal. 
There is a romantic, as well as religious interest connected with 
the very title. ‘The Holy Land,—Jerusalem ! What Christian 
bosom but swells at the sound? There was the scene of the 
mightiest miracles of God ; every mountain and valley, lake and 
stream bear witness of His name, and His deeds. Towards 
the East the young imagination is first directed for its ideal per- 
fection of beauty and riches, and power, and wisdom. How 
lovely must that land have been, which Jehovah selected as the 
resting-place for His chosen people ?—which the divine bards 
so fervently extolled—where flourished the ‘rose of Sharon,’ 
and the beauteous ‘ lilies of the field’—where the gorgeous Tem- 
ple reared its gold-covered roof, and where, under the shadow 
of the Chernbim, dwelt the visible presence of the Almighty? 
‘Oh, that I could but see Jerusalem,’ is one of the first aspira- 
tions of thoughtful childhood, over the word of God ;—‘ that I 
could see the places where the Ark rested, and where the Sav- 
iour taught his disciples!’ These volumes will carry back the 
soul to the dreams and dnys of childhood: the warm and glow- 
ing descriptions of scenery, make the Holy Land almost palpa- 
ble to sight, and the feelings which kindle at the view of the sa- 
cred scenes, are deeply and devoutly expressed. There are, 
also, gems of affection and tenderness in the lone musing of the 
traveller, which woman should treasure in her heart of hearts. 
M. de Lamartine was accompanied in his travels, by his wife 
and daughter, the latter of whom was in a declining state ; and 
it was among his strongest motives for visiting Syria, that the 
climate would be propitious to the recovery of his daughter’s 
health. But these hopes were vain. The beautiful and belov- 


* Published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
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ed Julia, the only child of her tender parents, was destined to 
die, like Young’s Narcis:a, 


‘On a foreign shore, where strangers wept.’ 


The deep and utter desolation of spirit experienced by the 
fond father, on this bereavement, is most affecting, and shows 
how strong are the ties of parental affection, in the heart of ge- 
nius and goodness. The love ofa good great man, for his young 
and innocent daughter, has always seemed to us, to be the ho- 
liest type of the love of God towards the saints on earth. 

We are not intending to give a review of the work before us, 
but only a few extracts, which show the spirit in which it was 
written, and, moreover, display some sentiments, which de- 
serves to be remembered, apart from its connection with the 
book, for their beauty of thought, or tenderness of feeling. And, 
first, the tribute to the author’s mother. 


‘My mother had received from hers, on the bed of death, a 
beautiful copy of the bible of Royaumont, in which she taught 
me to read when I was alittle child. This bible had engray- 
ings on sacred subjects in every page; they depicted Sarah, 
Tobit and his angel, Joseph and Samuel; and, above all, those 
beautiful patriarchal scenes, in which the solemn and primitive 
nature of the East was blended with all the arts of the simple 
and wonderful lives of the fathers of mankind. When I had 
repeated my lesson well, and read with only a fault or two the 
half page of historical matter, my mother uncovered the en- 
graving, and, holding the book open on her lap, showed and 
explained it to me as my recompense. She was endowed, by 
nature, with a mind as pious as it was tender, and with the 
most sensitive and vivid imagination: all her thoughts were 
sentiments, and every sentiment was an image. Her beautiful, 
noble, and benign countenance reflected in its radiant physiog- 
nomy, all that glowed in her heart, all that was painted in her 
thoughts; andthe silvery, affectionate, solemn, and impassion- 
ed tone of her voice, added to all that she said an accent of 
strength, grace, and love, which still sounds in my ear, after 
six years of absence. The sight of these engravings, the ex- 
planations, and the poetical commentaries of my mother, inspir- 
ed me, from the most tender infancy, with ataste and inclina- 
tion for biblical lore.’ 


Thus he wrote when he began his pilgrimage ; and at sea, the 
remembrance of his mother still consoled him. 
VOL. IX. 19 
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‘I said to myself, ‘‘ How my mother would have been pleased 
with this pilgrimage if not of the Christian, at least of the man 
and the poet ! her mind was so ardent, and so readily and so 
completely imbibed the impression of places and things. How 
her soul would have been exalted before this solitary and sacred 
theatre of the great drama of the gospel, of that complete dra- 
ma in which divinity and humanity each played its part—the 
one crucifying, the other crucified. This journey of the son 
whom she loved so much, will make her smile even in the abode 
of blessedness, where I behold her. She will watch over us— 
she will place herself, like a second Providence, between us and 
the tempests, between us and the simoom, between us and the 
Arab of the desert ; she will protect from all dangers her daught- 
er of adoption and her grand-daughter, that visible angel of our 
destiny which we take with us every where. She loved her so 
much ; she reposed her looks with such an ineffable tenderness, 
with such a penetrating solicitude on the charming face of this 
child, the last, and the brightest hope of her numerous genera- 
tions ! and if there be any imprudence in this enterprise which 
we so often meditated together, she will procure my pardon a- 
bove, in favor of the motives—which are love, poetry, and relig- 


ion.’ 
* * * * * * 


‘IT have walked for an hour on deck alone, musing on these 
sad or consoling reflections; I have murmured in my heart 
and muttered with my lips all the prayers which my mother 
taught me when I was a child; the verses, the fragments of 
psalms which I have heard her so often breathe in a low voice, 
when walking in the evening in the alleys of the garden of Mil- 
ly ; they all came into my memory, and I felt a profound and 
internal delight at scattering them in my turnto the winds and 
waves, to that ear always open, to which the slightest murmur 
of the heart or the lips is never lost!—The prayer we have 
heard uttered by one we loved, and whom we have seen depart 
this life, is doubly sacred. Who is there amongst us who would 
not prefer the few words that his mother had taught him, to 
the most beautiful hymns that he could compose himself? This 
is the cause why, whatever may be the religion that our reason 
may approve, the Christian prayer will always be the prayer 
of the human voice. Thus have | prayed in evening, and at 
sea, for the woman who despised every danger to unite her 
fate with mine, and for the beautiful infant, playing at the time 
on deck with the goat which I had procured to supply her with 
milk, and with the handsome greyhound which licked her lily 
hands and nibbled her long fiaxen hair.’ 
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The social feelings of Lamartine are of the purest and no- 
blest kind. We like to dwell on these, because French writers 
of genius have not usually been the champions ef domestic vir- 
tue. There is surely a better spirit beginning to prevail in the 
luxurious atmosphere of the Tuilleries, when such sentiments as 
the following render their writer popular. 


‘Whether he be a shepherd or a sailor, the man who has a 
family has a heart kneaded with humane and honorable senti- 
ments. The spirit of family is the second soul of humanity. 
Modern legislators have too much forgotten this; they only 
think of nations and individuals; they omit the family, unique 
source of a pure and healthy population, the sanctuary of tra- 
ditions and manners,in which all the social virtues acquire 
fresh vigor. Legislation, even since the introduction of Christ- 
ianity, has been barbarous in this respect ;—it repulses man 
from the spirit of family, instead of encouraging it in him! 
It interdicts to one half of mankind, wife, child, the pos- 
session of a home or a field. It owes these blessings to all 
as soon as they arrive at manhood. It ought only to have in- 
terdicted them to culprits. A family is society in miniature, 
but it is that society in which the laws are natural, because 
they are sentiments. To interdict a man from the possession 
of family comforts should have been the greatest reprobatioh, 
the last punishment of the law; it should have been the only 
pain of death inflicted by a humane and Christian legislation. 
The punishment of death ought to have been effaced centuries 
ago.’ 


And here is another sentiment which does honor to the sin- 
cerity of the writer’s religious feelings ; for without an over- 
whelming conviction of the truth of what he recorded, no 
countryman of Voltaire would hazard exposing to critical scru- 
tiny such thoughts. 


‘ But prayer was not invented: it was born with the first 
sigh, with the first joy, the first sorrow of the human heart; 
or rather, man was born to pray; to glorify God, or to implore 
Him, was his only mission here below ; all else perishes before 
him, or with him; but the cry of glory, of admiration or of love 
which he raises towards the Creator, does not perish. on his 
passing from the earth :—it re-ascends, it resounds from age 
to age in the ear of the Almighty, like the echo of his own 
voice, like the reflection of his own magnificence. It is the 
only thing in man which is wholly divine, and which he can 
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exhale with joy and pride; for this pride is a homage to him to 
whom alone homage is due—the Infinite Being.’ 


The same spirit governs Lamartine in his estimate of the 
character of the Greeks. 


‘I see with grief that religious feelings are becoming extinct 
in Greece. The ignorant clergy are despised, while the com- 
mercial spirit has not yet virtue enough to resuscitate a peo- 
ple. I tremble for the fate of Greece. On the first European 
crisis she will be again decomposed. She resembles Italy in 
possessing most intelligent and most courageous men—men of 
brilliant qualities as individuals, but without any bond of union. 
There are Greeks, but there is no nation. ’ 


In estimating the importance of the orator and the poet, our 
author prefers, and justly we think, the latter. 


‘The fame of an orator, like Demosthenes or Mirabeau, (the 
two alone worthy of the name,) is more seductive than that of 
a philosopher or poet; the orator participates at once in the 
glory of the writer, and in the power of those masses on which 
and by which he acts; it is the philosopher king, if he be philo- 
sopher: but his terrible weapon, the people, breaks in his 
hands, wounding, and sometimes killing himself. And after 
all, what he does, what he says, what he stirs up in humanity, 
passions, principles, passing interests,—none are durable, none 
are lasting in their nature. The poet, on the contrary, (by po- 
et, I mean every one who creates ideas in bronze, in stone, or 
in words of prose or rhythm, )—the poet deals only with what is 
imperishable in its nature and in the human heart. Time pass- 
es, languages become mute, but the poet always lives whole 
and entire—always as much himself, as great, as new, as pow- 
erful on the soul of his readers. His lot, if less imposing in a 
worldly point of view, is more divine! The poet is above the 
orator. 

‘It would be delightful to unite their two destinies; no man 
has ever effected this, but there is no incompatibility between 
action and thought in a perfect intelligence: actionis the child 
of thought. But men, jealous of every pre-eminence, never 
concede two powers to the same mind, although Nature is more 
liberal ! They exclude from the domain of action him who ex- 
cels in the domain of intelligence and speech; they will not 
suffer Plato to make real laws, nor senators to govern a vil- 


lage.’ 
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The following exquisite picture of the feelings and imaginings 
of the father’s heart, we cannot omit. 


‘Kept awake by agitation of mind, I heard, through the ill- 
joined boards, which separated my cabin from that of Julia, 
the breathings of my sleeping child; and my whole heart rest- 
ed uponher. I hoped that, perhaps to-morrow I should sleep 
more free from anxiety for a life so dear to me, which I repent- 
ed having thus hazarded at sea—which a storm might destroy 
in its bloom! I inwardly besought Heaven to pardon me that 
act of imprudence, and not punish my too great confidence in 
asking more than I had a right to expect from it. I composed 
my mind by this consolation: she is a visible angel, who at 
once protects her own destiny and ours. Heaven will accept 
of her innocence and purity for our ransom; He will see us 
safe to shore, and bring us back in safety, for her sake. In 
the prime of life, at an age when every impression becomes, 
as it it were, incorporated with our existence, and forms its 
very element, she will have seen all that is beauteous in nature 
and in creation; for the recollections of her infancy, she will 
have had the wonderful monuments of Italy, with its master- 
pieces of art; Athens and the Parthenon will be engraven in 
her memory, as paternal sites; the fine islands of the Archipel- 
ago, Mount Taurus, the mountains of Lebanon and Jerusalem 
—the Pyramids, the Desert, the tents of Arabia, the palm- 
trees of Mesopotamia, will form subjects of conversation for 
her more advanced age. God has gifted her with beauty, in- 
nocence, a genius, and a heart where every thing kindles into 
generous and sublime sentiments. I shall have afforded her, 
on my part, what it was in my power to add to these celestial 
gifts—the sight of the most wonderful, the most enchanting 
scenes in the world! What a treasure will she not be at twen- 
ty! her life will have been a combination of happiness, of piety, 
of affection, and of wonders! who shall then be worthy of 
crowning it by the addition of genuine love? I shed tears, and 
prayed with fervor and confidence, for no strong emotion can 
ever reach my heart without expanding beyond bounds, and 
venting itself in a hymn, or invocation to that Being who is 
the end of all our sentiments, who produces and absorbs them 
all, to the supreme God.’ 


Lamartine reached Syria in the month of September, 1832 ; 
and settled his family at Baireut, the ancient Bezytus. From 
thence he travelled through the land of ancient Israel, visiting 
Jerusalem, and all the principal places named in the bible. 
19* 
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His first excursion from Baireut, however, was to attend the cel- 
ebrated and eccentric Lady Esther Stanhope—the record of this 
visit is among the most interesting things in the volumes. But 
it is chiefly to the tender and pious feelings of the poet travel- 
ler, that we desire to direct our readers. Since the pen of 
Chateaubriand painted the Holy Land, no writer has impressed 
the image of devotion, so to speak, on his thoughts like Lamar- 
tine. What glorious missionaries Frenchmen will make, when 
they become truly Christians! There is a warmth, a depth in 
the religious fervor of their writers, that cannot fail of captivat- 
ing the attention of the Eastern nations. We do not doubt that 
the land of Volney and Voltaire is yet to furnish some of the 
most devoted and successful propagators of the pure doctrines 
of Jesus, among the heathen. The wisest legislators of the 
French nation are convinced that liberty cannot be maintained 
without that virtue which the sanctions of the Christian faith on- 
ly can enforce on the consciences of men. The political creed 
of Lamartine is also that of the great Cousin ;—and thus speaks 
the former. 


‘Tama man, and an exclusive advocate of any system that 
may tend to improve and perfect the whole man, whether he be 
born at the top or at the foot of the social scale! I neither es- 
pouse the cause of the people nor of the great, but that of man- 
kind in general; I do not believe that aristocratic or demo- 
cralic institutions possess the exclusive virtue of rendering hu- 
man nature perfect; this virtue is only to be found in a divine 
code of morals, the fruit of a perfect religion: faith is the key 
to the civilization of nations.’ 


We will now give the impressions, which the sight of the an- 
cient and holy places of the once chosen land, made on the 
heart of the traveller. 


‘I am just returned from a solitary walk on the fragrant 
slopes of Carmel. I was seated under an arbutus, a little high- 
er than the road which winds to the top of the mountain and 
terminates at the convent, beholding the sea, which separates 
me from so many things and so many beings whom I have 
known and loved, but which no distance can separate from my 
remembrance. I recalled my past life, I recollected the ma- 
ny similar hours I had passed on so many different shores, and 
with such different thoughts and feelings. I asked myself if it 
was really I who was seated there, on the solitary height of 
Mount Carmel, at a few leagues from Arabia and the Desert, 
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and why I was there, and where I was going, and whether I 
should return, and what hand was leading me, and what I 
was seeking—whether wittingly or blindly—in these continual 
journeys over the surface of the earth. It was with difficulty 
that I recognized a single spark of myself in the contracted 
shadows of my short existence ; but the impressions so animat- 
ed, so lucid, so real, of all the beings I had loved and lost, were 
felt with the deepest anguish in my bosom, and too severely 
proved to me that identity which remained unbroken in my 
heart ! I felt my eyes suffuse with tears as Llooked back on the 
past, where, in the silence of so many graves, my happiness 
had been already five or six times entombed: then, as is natural 
to me when my feelings become too strong, and threaten by their 
force to crush my powers of resistance, 1 raised them with re- 
ligious fervor up to God! to that all-powerful and infinite Being, 
who receives all, who absorbs all, who gives all. I prayed to him 
—I submitted myself to his holy will in all—I said to him, Ali 
is good, since ‘Thou wouldst have it so: behold me here; con- 
tinue, Lord, to guide me by thy ways, and not by mine; lead 
me where thou wilt and how thou wilt, if I shall only feel my- 
self led on by thee; if thou wilt deign, from time to time, to re- 
veal thyself to my darkness by one of those spiritual rays which 
show us, like the lightning, the bright horizon of a moment in 
the midst of our night of obscurity ; if I can but feel myself sup- 
ported by that immortal hope that thou hast left upon the 
earth, like the voice of those who are no more; if I shall but 
be restored to them—that they will recognize me, and that we 
shall love each other stillin that ineffable unity ! this will suffice 
to sustain me, and support me to the end, in the road which 
seems without an object;—but grant, O Lord, that the way 
be not too rugged for my already wounded feet.’ 


JERUSALEM. 


‘To the left of the platform, the temple, and the walls of 
Jerusalem, the hill which supports the city suddenly sinks, 
stretches itself, and descends in gentle slopes, sometimes brok- 
en by terraces of falling stones. On its summit, at some hun- 
dred paces from Jerusalem, stand a mosque and a group 
of Turkish edifices, not unlike a European hamlet, crown- 
ed with its church and steeple. This is Sion! the palace, the 
tomb of David! the seat of his inspiration and of his joys, of 
his life and his repose! A spot doubly sacred to me, who have 
so often felt my heart touched, and my thoughts rapt by the 
sweet singer of Israel! the first poet of sentiment! the king of 
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lyrics. Never have human fibres vibrated to harmonies so 
deep, so penetrating, se solemn. Never has the imagination 
of poet been set so high, never has its expression been so true. 
Never has the soul of man expanded itself before man, and be- 
fore God, in tones and sentiments so tender, so sympathetic, 
and so heartfelt! All the most secret murmurs of the human 
heart found their voice, and their note, on the lips and the 
harp of this minstrel! And if we revert to the remote period 
when such chants were first echoed on the earth ; if we consid- 
er that at the same period the lyric poetry of the most culti- 
vated nations sang only of wine, love, war, and the victories of 
the muses, or of the coursers at the Eleian games, we dwell 
with profound astonishment on the mystic accents of the proph- 
et-king, who addresses God the creator, as friend talks to 
friend ; comprehends and adores his wonders, admires his judg- 
ments, implores his mercies, and seems to be an anticipatory 
echo of the evangelic poetry, repeating the mild accents of 
Christ before they had been heard. Prophet or not, as he is 
contemplated by the philosopher or the Christian, neither of 
them can deny the poet-king an inspiration bestowed on no 
other man! Read Horace or Pindar after a psalm? For my 
part [ cannot!’ 


THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


‘ Whatever form religious sentiments may have assumed in 
the soul of man; whether influenced by private meditation, 
by the study of history, by years, or the vicissitudes of the heart 
and mind; whether he have retained Christianity in its literal 
interpretation, and in the doctrines imbibed from his parents, 
or is only a philosophical and spiritual Christian; whether 
Christ be to him a crucified God, or no more than a holy man 
deified by virtue, inspired by supreme truth, and dying to bear 
testimony to his Father ;—whether Jesus be in his eyes the son 
of God, or the son of man, divinity incarnate, or humanity de- 
ified ; Christianity is still the religion of his memory, of his 
heart, and of his imagination ; and will not have so wholly evap- 
orated before the winds of time and life as that the soul on 
which it was shed shall preserve no vestige of its primitive odor, 
or that its fading impressions can resist the revivifying and aw- 
fully affecting influence of its birth-place, and of the visible 
monuments of its earliest profession. To the Christian or to 
the philosopher, to the moralist or to the historian, this tomb 
is the boundary of two worlds, the ancient and the modern. 
From this point issued a truth that has renewed the universe ; 
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a Civilization that has transformed all things; a word which 
has echoed over the whole globe. This tomb is the sepulchre 
of the old world, the cradle of the new: never was earthly 
stone the foundation of so vast an edifice ; never was tomb so 
prolific; never did doctrine, inhumed for three days or three 
centuries, so victoriously rend the rock which man had sealed 
over it, and give the lie to death by so transcendent, so perpet- 
ual a resurrection. 

‘In my turn, and the last, I entered the Holy Sepulchre; my 
mind filled with these stupendous reflections, my heart touched 
by impressions yet more sacred, which remain a mystery be- 
tween man and his soui, between the reasoning insect and his 
Creator. Such impressions admit not of words; they exhale 
with the smoke of the holy lamps, with the perfume of the cen- 
sers, with the vague and confused murmur of sighs; they fall 
with those tears that spring to the eyes from remembrance of 
the first names we have lisped in infancy—of the father and 
the mother who inculcated them—of the brothers, the sisters, 
the friends with whom we have whispered them. All the pi- 
ous emotions which have affected our souls in every period of 
life; all the prayers that have been breathed from our hearts 
and our lips in the name of Him who taught us to pray to his 
Father and to ours; all the joysand griefs of which those pray- 
ers were the interpreters, are awakened in the depth of the soul ; 
and produce, by their echoes, by their very confusion, a bewil- 
dering of the understanding, and a melting of the heart, which 
seek not language, but transpire in moistened eyes, a heaving 
breast, a prostrate forehead, and lips glued in silence to the 
sepulchral stone. Long did I remain in this posture, supplicat- 
ing the Father of Heaven, in that very spot from whence the 
most pathetic and comprehensive of prayers ascended for the 
first time to his throne; praying for my father here below, for 
my mother in another world, for all those who live or are no 
more, but our invisible link with whom is never dissolved : the 
communion of love always exists; the names of all the beings 
I have known and loved, or by whom I have been beloved, 
passed my lips on the stones of the Holy Sepulchre. I prayed 
last for myself, but ardently and devoutly. Before the tomb of 
Him who brought the greatest portion of truth into the world, 
and died with the greatest self-devotion for that truth of which 
God has made Him the Word, I prayed for truth and courage. 
Never can I forget the words which I murmured in that hour, 
80 critical to my moral life. Perhapsmy prayer was heard; a 
bright ray of reason and conviction diffused itself through my 
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understanding, giving me more clearly to distinguish light 
i) from darkness, error from truth. 'There are moments in the 
iW life of man, in which his thoughts, long fluctuating like the 
: waves of a bottomless sea in vague uncertainty, touch at length 
i upon a shore against which they break, and roll back upon 


lt themselves with new forms, and a current contrary to that 
| which has hitherto impelled them. Was such a moment then 
it mine? He who sounds all thoughts, knows, and the time will 
ii) perhaps come when I shall comprehend it. It was a mystery 
i in my life which will hereafter be made plain.’ 
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MUSIC. 
| A SONG. 


Mary, play that strain once more, 
For it soothes my soul to peace ; 

i Soothes the heart's severest pangs, 

i Bids the jarring passions cease. 


Let thy flying fingers move 
q ; Once again upon those keys ; 
') Their tones are like some angel lay, 
| Borne upon the passing breeze. 


Thrills of joy seize on the sound, 
i) Wakens apathy itself ; 

" Look ! the miser at the sound 
Turns him from his hidden pelf. 


In a trance he listens glad, 
While the chords are touched by thee,— 
And, when pity is thy note, 
Opes his hand in charity ! 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. L. K. 


Thine early day was cloudy—at the dawn 

Some gleams of sunlight flashed amid the gloom— 
And then thine orb rose brightly o’er the morn— 
Then waned—then flickered—sunk into the tomb! 
Before meridian rays did yet iilume 

Thy drooping path, thy light had ceased to shine ! 
Softly and slowly did disease consume 

Thy slender frame. At last thou didst resign 

Thy spirit calmly, tothy Father’s hand divine. 


Yes, thou wert fair and lovely, when the flame 

Of thy life’s taper brightest burned. Thine eye 

Was soft and beautiful, and oft there came 

On thy pure cheek, ablush, the poetry 

Ofa pure spirit. Still thou seem’dst to me, 

E’en in thy fairest moments, but a dream! 

A vision, for the earth too shadowy ; 

A thrilling brightness from thine eye did beam, 

Transient and beautiful! like the meteor’s passing gleam ! 


The fell consumer marked thee, and that eye 

Took more than earthly lustre, and that cheek 

Imaged the work within! Thy buoyancy 

Of heart was changed to musing; still and meek, 

Wasted thy frame—thy strength ; and when we seek 

In those pale featuresa familiar trace 

Of her we love—alas! what tongue can speak 

The mournful change. Oh! would we might erase 

From memory’s tablet, that pale, shrunk, and shadowy face ! 


Let us unveil the picture of the past— 

Roll back the tide of time, that we may gaze 

Upon a lovelier scene than was this last, 

When her pale lamp of life sent forth its rays 

Most brightly—when the present whispered days 

Of joy and love to come, and thickly strewn 

Along her path, the summer’s flowery maze, 

Breathed furth the incense of delights unblown, 
Visions, which no prophetic voice had yet o’erthrown. 
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To the Memory of Mrs. T. K. 


Clothed in her robes of white, the lovely one 

Stood by a husband’s side—a modest blush 

Mantled her cheek, and from her eye there shone 

A beam of joy. No sad forebodings crush 

Her budding hopes, but in that speaking flush 

Is pictured all that youthful love can trace. 

Thus the full tides of glowing feeling rush 

To th’ face—mirror of mind—so adding grace 

To grace—all which the dread consumer’s hand will soon efface ! 


Her chosen friends were round her, and before 

The silent pair, a man of holy mien, 

With eyes uplifted, prayed of Heaven to pour 

Its blessings on them. *Twasa lovely scene! 

The weeping founts swell up and o’erflow ! 

And like the summer clouds o’ercharged with rain, 

Which pour their showers amid the sun’s bright glow, 

So smiles and tears, with mingled feelings, on them we bestow ! 


But this has passed! Time’s chariot wheels rolled on, 
Crushing beneath them, with relentless power, 

The joys and hopes fresh blossomed, one by one,— 
And she too! vision of a fleeting hour— 

Has passed away—her sojourn here is o’er! 

Too fair for earth, she came not long to dwell 
Amongst us. But she was a summer flower 

Nipped by an early frost, and quickly fel!— 

And left but memory’s tears, her mournful tale to tell ! 


We trust thou art in Heaven ; the chastening rod 

Not lightly fell; and by thy sufferings here, 

We hope thou wert prepared to meet thy God! 

Yet we are earthy, and must shed a tear 

For thee, who was to us so very dear. 

A sister in affection—whom with deep 

Undying love we cherished. Now we rear 

An altar of remembrance in our hearts, and keep 

The picture of thy loveliness all fresh, whilst thou dost sleep ! 
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THE LADIES’ RECORD. 


Dr. Spurzheim remarked, in a conversation with a Boston 
lady, on the subject of female education, that woman would 
have but little influence on society, till the systems of instruc- 
tion were improved. 

* And how can they be improved ?’ inquired the lady. 

‘By the efforts of yourself, madam, and others of your own 
sex, who take an interest in the subject ;’ he promptly replied. 
* Men do not, except in very rare instances, feel inclined to pro- 
mote the mental improvement of females ; they fear that they 
shall lose their empire over you, if you become as wise as men 
—therefore, you must in the first place, educate yourselves, 
lead the way, and show us, by examples, the benefits which re- 
sult from a good and thorough system of instruction. I know 
that their reason must be cultivated inorder that persons may un- 
derstand their moral duties, and the best manner of discharging 
them—but my sex do not, as yet, care to have women reason ; 
they think it enough if you only feel. This is wrong ; for till 
women are taught to reason, they cannot cultivate the reasoning 
powers of their children ; and hence it is that the passions and 
selfish feelings are made so predominant in the greater part of 
our race. But ladies must take the lead in correcting these er- 
rors.’ 

Such was the substance of a discourse, which the exalted 
character of the speaker, and his profound knowledge of human 
nature, rendered sacredly impressive on the mind of the lady. 
And do not facts, which have already transpired, show that Dr. 
Spurzheim was right in his opinion, that to the intellectual ef- 
forts of woman, her sex must look for their elevation in the so- 
cial and moral relations of the world ? 

Hannah More was the first female who ever wielded an ex- 
tensive, intellectual, and moral influence on British society : she 
really elevated her sex ; and since then how rapid has been the 
rise of woman’s sway over mind! In many, indeed most of 
the refined walks of literature, she now treads side by side with 
man ; and even on the high places of philosophical and political 
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science there are fair forms, and bright faces, now pressing on- 
ward and upward, where formerly it would have been deemed 
sacrilege for any but bearded men to have adventured. Why 
is this ?—Because public opinion has been enlightened by the 
literary Jabors of Hannah More and a few others of her sex, to 
perceive the benefits which will result from the employment of 
female talents in the cause of pure morals and useful knowl- 


edge. 

Wherever the English tongue is spoken, writings of British 
and American ladies are now diffused ; and the result is a rap- 
idly increasing estimation of female mind, and the consequent 
employment of females in every department of moral enterprise 
now going on to improve the world. This is the case in our 
Republic, particularly. Here females are engaged, to a great 
extent, as teachers in infant, sabbath, and common schools ; 
and in every benevolent plan they are solicited, by men, to co- 
operate—often they are relied on to sustain a moral enterprise, 
in which men acknowledge, they should otherwise fail. Still 
women are hardly yet aware of the influence which they are des- 
tined to wield, if they are true to themselves, to the cause of vir- 
tue, and to God. They can hold the moral power of the world, 
if they will but qualify themselves to deserve it, and to dis- 
charge the duties it will impose. But, in order to do this, they 
must have union, and co-operation among themselves. They 
must uphold their own sex, educate their own sex, and by 
their approval give dignity and weight, in the eyes of men, to fe- 
male talents and genius, when employed in contriving or carry- 
ing forward plans to promote the elevation of woman. And this 
brings us to the subject which has suggested our remarks. We 
have before us a pamphlet entitled— 

‘ Second Annual Report of the Ladies’ Literary and Mis- 
stonary Association, of the N. Hampton Female Seminary: con- 
taining a digested, and regular plan of female co-operation, the 
beneficial influences of which are now being tested. The plan 
is original, we believe, in this Seminary, but we hope to see it 
adopted in every female school in our land ;—its effects must be 
most salutary, on our sex. We will endeavor to describe the 
plan ; but first, we must advert a moment to the place of its 
birth. 

My dear reader, have you any idea where this New-Hamp- 
ton Female Seminary may be ?—Go into the interior of the 
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‘Granite State,’ about thirty miles above Concord, (N. H.) 
and there, nestled among the green hills, like a healthy infant in 
a kind mother’s lap, you will find this nursery of female genius, 
and virtue. There, for seven summers it has flourished—grow- 
ing yearly in favor with its friends, and gaining in importance on 
public attention, till during the last school season, (which con- 
tinues seven months, from May till November,) it numbered, 
we believe, nearly two hundred pupils. A part of them are young 
ladies from Boston, whom their parents have the good sense to 
send into the country, during the hot months ; but the greater 
number are the daughters of the respectable farmers, and me- 
chanics of New England, those true sovereigns of this fair land, 
who are giving evidence, in their increased attention to female 
education, that they understand the source from which that pure 
moral influence must flow, which only can sustain our free in- 
stitutions. The young ladies who attend this Seminary, go to 
prepare themselves for teachers of schools, or for missionary 
labors ; they are from that class, usually, who place a high val- 
ue on intellectual acquirements, and they improve accordingly. 
Their proficiency in all the branches of English study, is aston- 
ishing —‘ they are,’ to use the phrase of the ‘ Committee,’ in 
reference to the ‘ Female Schools of Boston,’ ‘ exact beyond 
belief,’ in their recitations—(we heard them last autumn,) and 
the ‘ Report of the Association,’ which we shall now introduce, 
will show that they make their knowledge available in practice. 

The Association comprises all the young ladies, who are or 
have been connected with the Seminary—who subscribe the 
Constitution, and pay a small annual tax, which is appropriated, 
after paying the expenses of the Society, to aid missions. 

‘ Ladies, who are employed in any field of Missionary labor, 
or who are known as the patrons of Literature and Missions, 
may be elected Honorary members.’ 

‘It is made the duty, and it should be the privilege, of every 
member of the Association, to communicate to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, once in a year, any facts occurring in her imme- 
diate neighborhood, or any original article, which, in her judg- 
ment, may promote the interests of Literature and Missions.’ 

Thus is laid the foundation of a permanent union among in- 
telligent and pious females, and who can doubt that the effect 
will be for good ? No one, we are sure, who shall look over 
the doings of this Association, and the correspondence, as pres 
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sented in this abstract. The whole bears the impress of minds 
regulated by manly wisdom, though warmed by female enthusi- 
asm. The association meets the first Wednesday afternoon, in 
each month, (while the scliool is in operation,) as a Missionary 
Society, and the other three Wednesdays, as a Literary So- 
ciety. In the latter capacity, questious are discussed, and con- 
versations maintained on subjects assigned to particular young 
ladies—also written articles, both prose and poetry, read. The 
following is the record of one day. 


‘May 13. Discussion—Should the principle of Emulation 
be encouraged in Schools ? Miss Hannah T. Sharp, 
Susan F. Colby. 
Advantages of Early Rising, and the Arguments which may 
be adduced to prove it a Duty. Miss Caroline Griggs. 
Conversation—Is it right to feel discontented in a situation 
to which duty has called us ? Miss Henrietta Warren, 
Julia Hope.’ 


There are already about fifty ladies, in different parts of our 
country, elected Honorary members, and we shall here insert 
the eloquent address of the Corresponding Secretary * to them, 
as it shows theplan and operation of this interesting Association, 
better than we can otherwise describe it. 


¢Dear LapieEs, 

‘In taking the liberty ofelecting you Honorary Members of the 
Association, we acted from the assurance that you were friends 
to Literature and to Missions, and in the confidence that you 
would not scorn to lend your aid to the bumblest efforts, if sin- 
cere and well directed for the promotion of these objects. Par- 
don us, then, if in aught we have been too sanguine ; we prefer 
no claim to your codperation, but simply present before you 
the nature and plan of our operations, for your countenance or 
disapprobation. It is to you, nevertheless, that our young la- 
dies must chiefly look, for lessons of practical life ; those lessons, 
of all others, the most important. From want of actual experi- 
ence, their teachers cannot be qualified, in the highest sense, 
for this department of education. In your several spheres of 
action, you are brought into contact with almost every variety 
of human condition: you know the evils existing in society ; 


* Miss M. Haseltine, who is also Principal of the New-Hampton Female 
Seminary. 
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you know their causes, and youknow the remedy. Could you 
enter our hall ut a meeting of our Society, and behold it closely 
lined with young ladies, more than half of whom are members 
of Christian churches, in a course of preparation for the same 
duties you are daily required to perform, actually assembled for 
the express purpose of receiving instruction to this very end, I 
am persuaded you could not find it in your hearts to withhold 
from them such lessons, as your own experience would enable 
you to impart. How varied and how rich the mass of instruc- 
tion that would be poured into our Association, might we be 
favored with only one communication from each of you ina 
season. How cheering, when-met to do what we can for our 
own improvement, to feel that kind friends abroad are interested 
for us, and are reaching forth a maternal hand, to help us up the 
rugged acclivity of life. Series of letters upon the various top- 
ics connected with the sphere of woman, would do us incalcu- 
lable good ; but if this is too much to ask, may we not expect 
at least an expression of your sympathetic regard ? 

‘ To those who have kindly favored us with their correspond- 
ence the past season, permit us to tender our heartfelt thanks, 
Your letters have contributed materially to our prosperity, not 
only by their direct influence upon the young ladies, but by the 
support and encouragement they have afforded the immediate 
officers. Let me then, in my own behalf, and in behalf of my 
associates in duty, respectfully present you our warmest ac- 
knowledgments. While we desire to have the honor of being 
co-workers with yourselves in that which is good, we would 
hope not to forfeit the unequivocal tokens of your kind appro- 
bation.’ 


There are abstracts of the letters received from the former 
pupils of the Seminary, as well as from the honorary member s 
communications from the ‘distant West, and the far remoter 
East ’—from Asia Minor, from most of our Missionary stations 
in America, and from a number of young ladies, just entered 
on their duties as teachers of schools and Seminaries. Would 
that we had space for some of these interesting letters—but our 
article is already much longer than we intended, and here is 
one document that we must give ; we hope it will be read by 
gentlemen ; we are sure they will become advocates for that ra- 
tional system of education, which, while impressing the duties 
of woman on the young female mind, furnishes it the mental 
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and moral discipline, and knowledge, which are requisite to the 
right appreciation of our condition, and which will regulate our 
aims, hopes and exertions. We are not seeking to elevate wo- 
man, in order that she may occupy the station of man—our 
object is to raise woman high, that man may be qualified and in- 
duced to rise higher—say, to a state of goodness and happiness, 
domestic and social, of which human nature is assuredly capa- 
ble, but which has never been enjoyed since our first parents 
forfeited—through the ignorance of the woman remember—Par- 
adise. But when ladies of the first intellectual endowments, and 
accomplishments, teach such sentiments as the following, surely, 
we may believe that knowledge will make woman more capable 
of rendering men happy, and more willing, too, to perform the 
part which God, in his good providence, has assigned her. 


Address before the Association, by the President,* Novem- 
ber 18, 1835. 


‘Youne Lapies, 


‘ The duties of woman are minute, complicated, delicate and 
numerous. ‘To prepare to perform all these duties equally well, 
is the proper object of female education. Whatever therefore 
will increase our physical energy, discipline our minds, improve 
our hearts, and thus promote our own happiness, and that of 
others, is worthy of our attention. In my present remarks I 
shall presume that you are so deeply sensible of the importance 
of study, that you will devote as much time to it as you possi- 
bly can ; that you will by no means be wanting in a knowledge 
of History and Geography, or of the principles of Grammar 
and Rhetoric ; that you will possess, if possible, an accurate 
knowledge of Mathematics, an extensive acquaintance with the 
natural sciences, and, so far as your means willallow, with the 
elegant and polite arts, and with languages and classical litera- 
ture, both ancient and modern. 

‘ While these several subjects are engrossing your thoughts, 
there may be danger of your neglecting that part of your men- 
tal education, denominated the affections or the heart. Now, to 
be friendly, faithful, mild, polite and refined, is peculiarly befit- 
ting the female character. No learning can atone for a want of 
attention to the convenience and comfort of others, in those 


x Mrs. Smith, wife ofthe Rev. Eli B. Smith, Principal Professor of The- 
ology in the male department of the New-Hampton Seminary. 
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little acts which indicate a pleasure in obliging one, and an un- 
willingness to do or say, what would render another unhappy. 
Peculiar delicacy of feeling and of expression are often requsite 
in the kind of duties, we have to perform, duties which do not 
so much require strength as skill, and whose very nature seems 
changed by the rude and abrupt manner in which they are some- 
times executed. 

‘ As your associates will necessarily’do much towards the for- 
mation of your character in the particulars of which I am now 
speaking, allow me to advise you to select such for your partic- 
ular friends as are firm and generous in their friendships, affec- 
tionate and polite to their brothers and sisters, and dutiful to 
their parents. Any one who is not faithful to these relations, 
can never be a profitable or a safe companion. 

‘There is another branch of education suggested by the term 
‘<companion,”’ that should by no means be disregarded. It has 
been prudently observed that every woman, unless possessing a 
fortune, should qualify herself in some way to secure her own 
support. Every woman, whether possessing a fortune or not, 
should qualify herself for the duties of a wzfe and mother, and 
these not regarded in the abstract merely, but in connection 
with all the detail of domestic arrangement and economy which 
these relations imply. Many a young lady who would scorn 
to be thought ignorant or unamiable, would pride herself upon 
not knowing how to make a loaf of bread, or to administer med- 
icine to a sick child. These duties she associates with the 
kitchen and the nursery ; from the one she turns as vulgar, and 
from the other as indelicate. And yet has she any assurance 
that she is to be exempted from these duties? Do not her 
warmest expectations anticipate them, and are they not to in- 
volve the interests of all that in this world she hopes to hold sa- 
cred and dear? How essentially does the health and comfort 
of a household depend upon the single article of good bread ; 
and how often does the life, even of those most tenderly beloved, 
depend upon good nursing ! Is*it not then the summit of folly, 
in the prospect of such emergencies, to possess, or even to af- 
fect an ignorance of the duties they involve ? The good order 
and comfort of a family, the health and lives of children, are of 
too much consequence to be sacrificed to false ideas of refine- 
ment and feminine delicacy. Besides, these matters have a 
more intimate bearing upon the very foundation of domestic fe- 
licity, than might at first be suspected. 
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‘ To illustrate this part of our subject, we will suppose a young 
lady of high mental and moral cultivation, the most amiable and 
unassuming manners, and a tender regard for the feelings of 
those around her ;—we will suppose such a one, ignorant of 
domestic duties, to be married to a young merchant, with mer- 
its equal to her own. A crowd of cheerful friends wish them 
much happiness, imagining their prospects unclouded. What 
do they expect ? that necromancy will step in to their aid ? that, 
while every thing else is acquired by a long and slow process, 
the art of housekeeping, which is made up of a thousand little 
things to be kept along together, is to be eater instantaneous- 
ly ? or do they suppose that the new duties and trials to which 
her station and her constitution unavoidably subject her, will 
make her learn the faster? No! her spirits will probably sink un- 
der an accumulation of inexperience and mortifications. Where 
then is her happiness, and where is that of her husband after 
hers is clouded? where! if to ignorance and inefficiency, indif- 
ference be added ? He might, for once, come home to dine, 
and find no suitable preparations made: again, a friend might at- 
tend him, or some other casual circumstance might cause his 
wife to meet him with a brow of anxiety, instead of a smile ; 
and it might pass off as accidental; but would it do so if at morn- 
ing, at noon, and at night, something were forever out of time 
and place? What esteem can outlive perpetual inconvenience, 
and what tenderness and affection can outlive esteem? For- 
bearance and charity might possibly regard these things as the 
necessary ills of life ; but they would most probably be put to 
their true account. 

‘ This is not altogether an imaginary picture. It is not unusual 
for females, after entering upon family cares, to appear perfect- 
ly unlike themselves till they have become acquainted with their 
new duties ; and then, if they have sufficient energy to shake off 
the incubus, their friends recognise the same virtues again emerg- 
ing, which they once beheld and loved. But how much ex- 
pense of feeling, and how much risk of perpetual domestic infe- 
licity, have been in the mean time incurred ! 

‘ But of what avail are all her mental discipline and endow- 
ment, if the whole energies of a woman’s mind must be sum- 
moned to some trivial duty, which, by having been rendered fa- 
miliar, ought to have demanded but a thought, and to have left 
the mind free for more elevated action ? or her delicacy of taste 
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and refinement of feeling, if it be but to make her more exquis- 
itely sensible to her numerous little perplexities ? We may im- 
bibe false notions, we may procrastinate, we may deceive our- 
selves as much as we will, but the household virtues, rustic and 
homebred as they may be, are alike indispensable to our enjoy- 
ment as the air we breathe, or the pure beverage we drink. 

‘I think I do not exaggerate my subject. Itis to the mistress 
of a family that every member of it instinctively applies for ad- 
vice and assistance, when ill. To her is entrusted that task which 
requires the best and tenderest affections of the heart, the most 
delicate skill, and the most unremitting exertion. I will not 
say that the culture of the infant mind is of no consequence, af- 
ter the mother, through ignorance, has ruined its physical con- 
stitution—nor need I say how necessary is bodily strength to 
mental advancement. 

‘ A woman must be able to enjoy herself at home. Few and 
flitting are the moments that she would be happy elsewhere. 
The pleasures of ambition are not hers. Few foreign joys 
brighten her sky ; her happiness is emphatically of her own 
making, and the sentiment of the Scotchman, ‘‘ Hoot! mon, 
there is nae trouble except ye mak it yersel,”’ is at least equally 
true of her. ‘The better a woman understands her duties, the 
more time she will have to study taste in the arrangement of her 
furniture, and of her house affairs; and she will find that she 
has time for all things, if she uses all her time. Besides, it re- 
quires no more time to have a table tastefully laid, and the 
younger members of the family taught to observe the same rules 
of propriety that they would do if invited’ abroad, or there were 
company at home, than to have it otherwise. It is habitual 
good-breeding and politeness that gives ease and cheerfulness 
on special occasions. These things cost nothing, but how vast- 
ly do they add to the pleasure and respectability of the domes- 
tic circle. 

‘ We are all sufficiently aware, perhaps, of the importance of 
dress, but should not forget that it ought always to be suited to 
the occasion, and perfectly conducive to health. A fine figure 
and a delicate foot are dearly purchased at expense of the glow 
ofhealth. Neatness should always be an indispensable condi- 
tion of your dress. Nothing but serious indisposition can afford 
any apology for negligence in this particular. Those whose in- 
come will enable them to dress as they choose, have a fine op- 
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rtunity of exercising the politeness and goodness of their 
earts, by accommodating themselves, in some degree, to the 
limited means of others. In purchasing a new article, let it be 
in fashion, if the fashion is becoming; always taking care to 
preserve a general harmony throughout ; that one article be not 
too rich or to gay for another. A good taste will always avoid 
a great variety of colors, and will ordinarily prefer what is deli- 
cate rather than dazzling. It is an attempt to ‘‘dress up” that 
operates to our disadvantage. Do not be so absorbed in the 
matter of dress, as to feel disconcerted and unhappy, because 

ou are conscious of some trifling defect in your costume ; this 
is equally silly as to put on airs when you happen to have been 
more successful than ordinary. Such effects show that one has 
nothing better to be proud of than her apparel, and that she is 
not above being ashamed of what is not positively wrong. 

‘It is avery pleasing consideration to all interested in you, 
that a suitable regard to your social feelings and habits, a prep- 
aration for the practical duties of life, and an attention to your 
personal appearance and address, are perfectly consistent with 
the requisitions of the Gospel. The duties of life will never 
unfit you for heaven. There is something in sisterly tenderness, 
in filial respect, in conjugal esteem, and in parental solicitude, 
that attunes our hearts to piety, and raises them in gratitude to 
God—that amidst all the thorns that roughen our path, these 
sweet roses of affection may blossom in all the freshness and 
fragrance of beauty. So true is it, that by paying a due regard 
to our various relations in life, we become prepared to give our 
hearts to our Heavenly Father. Enjoy then what God has giv- 
en you to enjoy, freely and gratefully, and remember that hap- 
piness is found alone in the path of duty.’ 


Errata in the last number of the Magazine. 
Page 106, line 8, for ‘ capon’ read caput. 
“110, line 4, for‘ difficult’ read different. 
“140, line 13, for ‘ forever’ read for even. 
178, line 7, for ‘ thine,’ read thou. 
“ 179, line 2, for ‘ scar abacus’ read Scarabaeus. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Works or Lorp Byron; with his Letters and Journals, and his 
Life—By Thomas Moore, Esq. In six volumes. vol. 1 and 2. 

Tue Worxs or Joun Drypen; in verse and prose, with a Life—By 
Rev. John Mitford. In two volumes. 

The above works are comprised in the Lisrary or Stawparp Lite- 
RATURE, now in the course of heing published. Of their liferary character 
it is unnecessary to speak. Who has not read Byron, and heard of Dry- 
den? But there is an excellence which deserves notice, namely, the beau- 
tiful manner in which the publisher has got up these works. Every lady 
and gentleman of taste will prize the opportunity of adorning their libra- 
ries with this edition. The engraved portraits of Byron and Dryden, which 
enrich their respective works, are exquisitely executed. 

Grorce Dearpory, New York, is the enterprising publisher, to whose 
classical taste, and good judgment, the public is indebted for this valuable 
series of the Standard Literature of our language. 

Tue Nationau Portrait GALLERY oF DistincuisHeD AMERICANS. 
Conducted by James Herring, and James B. Longacre. 

We have heretofore referred to this work, as one of great worth and in- 
terest to Americans, and are glad to find that it continues to be worthy of 
praise. The last four numbers received, contain, among others, portraits 
of Francis Marion, Benjamin Rush, Robert Fulton, and that prince of 
Grammarians, Lindley Murray. With what respect we looked upon his be- 
nevolent face—which was increased by reading in his memoir—(a most 
satisfactory article, by the way, and well written,) that he commemorated 
his mother, as ‘a woman of an amiable disposition, remarkable for mildness, 
humanity and liberality of sentiment, a faithful and affectionate wife, a ten- 
der mother, and a kind mistress—and that the recollection of her unweari- 

ed solicitude for his health and happiness, ever awakened the emotions of 
affection and gratitude.’ 


The portrait of Robert Fulton shows 


‘A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.’ 


It will be gazed on often and long, and never without a tribute of grate- 
ful remembrance of the services he rendered his country, and a sigh that 
they were not better rewarded. 


Gen. Francis Marion, is represented in the costume of the ‘ Continen- 
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tals,’ and looks as fierce as though he were marshalling his bold riflemen to 
the attack on Colonel Tynes. The Biographical Sketch is spiritedly writ- 
ten: its only fault is its brevity. 

Notices or tHe War or 1812. By John Armstrong, in two volumes. 
New York: George Dearborn, 

We have received the first volume of this work, comprising notices of 
the war on the frontier, and the operations in Canada. It is written in a 
plain, manly style, and the facts detailed, bear the impress of truth; though 
these are by no means flattering to our pride as Americans. The next vol- 
ume is to contain notices of the war on the seaboard. The work will be 
very valuable as a reference for American history, and this candid review 
of the economy of the last war, will, doubtless, have a salutary effect on the 
public mind, and dispose us more truly to estimate the blessings of peace. 

Memo or Hewes, with Traits of the Tea Party, &c. By B. B. Thatch- 
er. New York: Harperand Brothers. 

Those who have heard Mr. Thatcher's Lecture on the Tea Party—and 
who has not ?—will understand that the drift of this book is to preserve the 
reminiscences of the scenes, and the actors, which the beginning of our 
Revolutionary struggle displayed. The character of Hewes took its stamp 
from the times—and he is, probably, a very good specimen of the mass of 
the people, whom the British Government stigmatized as rebels. Mr. 
Thatcher deserves much credit, for the pains he has taken to collect the 
almost obliterated facts, and arrange in these Memoirs, and in his Lecture, 
so much curious and valugb!< information. 

May Martin: Or, tHe Money Discers. A Green Mountain Tale. By 
D. P. Thompson, Montpelier (Vt.) E. P. Walton and Son. 

We have read, with much interest, this unpretending little book, and 
recommend it to every American young lady, whose taste has not been per- 
verted by the false sentiment and extravagant descriptions of the fashiona- 
ble English novels. The true-hearted, sensible young ladies of New Eng- 
land, will find in May Martin, a model of a heroine, as far superior to any 
which the Minerva press (either of England or America) furnishes, as 
truth and nature are to art and folly. Perhaps we ought to add, that this 
is the prize tale, published in the Boston Galaxy of last year. 

Wuat ARE THE LANGUAGES TO BE TAUGHT TO YouTH ?—UnitTy oF 
Serecu. By M. Poyen, 

A work with the above title is in preparation ; and the author has gener- 
ously bestowed a sample of its contents for the gratification of our readers. 
The last and present numbers of the Magazine, contain extracts from this 
valuable treatise. M. Poyen is known as an accomplished teacher of the 
French language, and proposes giving lessons to classes, if such can be 
formed, ‘and private lectures in families, on French Literature. His exten- 
sive acquaintance with the subject of languages, as evinced in the articles 
we have published, and his good principles, must commend him to the pat- 
ronage of our readers. 
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